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German Defenses * 
In Western Holland 


Smashed By Allies 
10,000 Germans Stagger| e<iiczs"soveses miss et 





Back Toward Lower 
Rhine River Line 


SHAEF, Oct. 29—The entire Ger- 
man defense line in southwest Hol- 
land is crumbling today. 

Under the unchecked onslaught 
of the British 2nd and Canadian ist 
Armies, who are wiping out, one by 
one, the remaining German com- 
munication centers south of the 
River Maas, more than 40,000 Nazis 
are being forced back to the banks 
of the lower Rhine. 

The city of Tilburg, most impor- 
tant road and rail center in the 
Netherlands, fell yesterday to Brit- 
ish 2nd Army troops who swept 
around the town and in a simul- 
taneous attack from two directions, 
smashed the ring of German de- 
fenses protecting the city. 

In the center of the line, British 
2nd Army troops captured Breda, 
the most important Dutch com- 
munications center still in German 
hands. Frontline correspondents re- 
port that British 2nd Army troops 
are still cle the city of snipers, 
while other columns are pursuing 
the main body of the city’s 
rison retreating north. 

The fall of Breda, through which 
runs one of the two escape roads to 
northern Holland, is a_ serious 
blow to the Germans who are aban- 
doning their positions from the 
Scheldt to Hertogenbosch and are 
racing to reach the two remaining 
bridges over the River Maas, 

A British armored spearhead has 
advanced five miles north of Til- 
burg to the vicinity of Loon Op 
Zand and is driving to cut the 
major German escape route toward 
Geertruidenberg. 

The Wehrmacht’s western anchor 
in southwest Holland fell yesterday 
when the city of Bergen Op 
was cleared by troops of the Ist 
Canadian Army who crossed the 
canal north of the city and ad- 
vanced five miles beyond it. Other 
Canadian columns were reported to 
be less than one mile from Roosen- 

daal, approximately ten miles west 
of Bergen. 

The capture of Roosendaal and 
Breda will deny the Germans the 
use of the main - road 
northeast from the Scheldt estuary 
into Germany, leaving the 11,000 
Germans on Walcherin and South 
Beveland completely isolated. The 
remaining 59,000 Germans south of 
the Maas will be faced with the 
problem of escaping over the one 
qe crossing the river at Moer- 

In the Scheldt fighting Canadians 
striking up the Beveland causeway 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Four Nazi Admirals 
Toss In The Sponge 


in charge of U-boat and warship 
maintenance; Rear Admiral Otto 
Kahler, senior naval executive 
officer, formerly in command of @ 
German commerce raider which 
sank the British armed merchant 
cruiser Voltaire; Rear Admiral 
Hans-Ude von Tresckow, com- 
mander of E-boats in the English 
Channel and Seine Bay, and Rear 
Admiral Kar] Weber, commander 
of the Bordeaux arsenal, who was 
hiding out with the 20,000 Ger- 
man soldiers who surrendered to 
one American platoon near Or- 















Red Army Advances 


LONDON, Oct. 29—The Red 
Army advanced in six countries to- 
day—in Norway, Finland, Poiand, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia, with the heaviest fighting 
taking place in a seventh, East 
Prussia, 


On the most important front, 
the Germans mas 
immense concentrations of armor. 
But Russian artillery, according to 
Colonel Kolomeitsev, Soviet military 
commentator, remained crushingly 


employed in a single operation by 
an army group. 
The Moscow radio said last night 
that Hitler, after conferring with 
staff, had decided to rush the 
maining reserves of his East Prus- 
sian home guard into battle and to 
bring up reserves from Danzig, 


the decisive phase of the East Prus- 
sian battle was being reached, Gen- 


Zoom jeral Ivan Chernyakhovsky’s army 


expected fresh support in new blows 
from two Soviet groups under Gen- 
erals Ivan Bagramian and Zak- 
harov. 

Nine miles northwest of Pragu, 
Warsaw suburb, Soviet troops in 
cooperation with the ist Polish 
Army liberated the town of Jab- 
lonna and other localities. 

Red Army mountain troops, who 
took the Ruthenian capital of Uz- 
horod on Friday, battled their way 
through 60 more towns and villages. 
The fall of this city freed a powerful 
Soviet group for a southward ad- 
vance on the central European plain 
against H . This plain is ideal 
for tank operations west to Vienna 
and southwest to Budapest. 

West of Satu-Mare in Hungary 
another 40 places were captured. In 
Yugoslavia Russian and Rumarmian 
(Continued on page 8) 





Through 6 Countries 


superior. Between 10,000 to 20,000 
big guns, sometimes even more, were 


Breslau and central Germany. As 





40 Nip Warships Blasted; 
Tokyo Reports Another 
Naval Clash Looms 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29 — The 
mounting toll of Japanese naval 
losses in the three major engage- 
ments featuring the great sea bat- 
tle of the Philippines reached at 
least 40 warships sunk, probably 
sunk or damaged when Gencral 
Douglas MacArthur reported today 


Leyte Island were sunk. 
Meanwhile, the U. S. Navy, mak- 
ing its first itemized announcement 
of American losses, revealed that 
the naval victory cost the Pacific 
Fleet three escort carriers, two de- 
stroyers and one destroyer escort. 
The Tokyo radio said today: "The 
American fleets are rallying east of 
the Philippines and another de- 
cisive battle is expected very scon.” 
American reports, however, indi- 
cated that, for the moment, the 
clash of navies was at an end, the 
Japanese remnants having reached 
the seclusion of Asiatic and For- 
mosan bases. 
As an aftermath of the humbling 


sed |of the Imperial Fleet, hundreds of 


half-drowned Japanese sailors were 
being captured on the beaches of 
Samar and Leyte Islands by Gen- 
eral, MacArthur’s ground troops. 
The Philippine surf was washing 
up the bodies of Jap sailors. 

Admiral Ernest J. King, U. S. 
Navy Chief of Staff, said that the 
battle of the Philippines had re- 
duced the Japanese Fleet "to not 
more than one-half ofits maximum 
strength.” 

Admiral Chester Nimitz, Pacific 
Fleet Commander, described the 
Japanese defeat as the greatest yet 
suffered in this war and not only a 
defeat for their ora | but for their 
whole setup in the Pacific. Their 
supply lines have taken a terrific 
blow, he said, pointing out that it 
was on the supply lines that the 
defense of Japan itself depended. 


Hirohito Hastily Summons 
Super-Emergency Cabinet 


WASHINGTON, Oct, 29 — The 
Japanese Government today an- 
nounced a revision of its cabinet 
machinery to "rejuvenate the war 
situation,” according to a Tokyo 
broadcast. The present emergency 
setup of the cabinet advisory 
system has been abolished, Domei, 
the Japanese News Agency reported, 
and Emperor Hirohito has ap- 
proved plans for a "new official 








advisory system.” 





Goebbels Peddles New Line--Peace! 
Otherwise Will Fight To Last German 








ROME, Oct. 29—Herr Doktor Paul 
Joseph Goebbels broadcast an hour’s 
Peach to the German people last 

riday night. It was mostly about 
peace. It was the latest a 
line to confuse the Allled 3 peoples. 

€ man who tells the German peo- 
ple what to think shouted: 

We shall goon fighting 
Peace is possible which guarantees 
our people's t to live their na- 
tional independence and expansion 
@s a basis of their existence.” 

Peace! The Germans need to hear 
bout peace these days with their 


wes : 
their and east’ frontiers invaded 


_\ine days before Adolf Hitler 
ficht proclaimed the necessity to 
fal 4 until Germany could have a 
of ho ece” Goebbels took as part 
i his text these words by an 
the ous German wer leader of 

my hast, Frederick the Great: 

Ove peace as much as you do, 


+4 
v 


I long for peace. But I want a good, 
durable, honorable peace.” 

But as a BBC analyst put it yes- 
terday, Goebbels was not "simply 
reflecting a prevailing mood in 
Germany today.” 


"Goebbels doesn’t work that 
way,” BBC said. "What he at- 
tempted to do was to turn the desire 
for peace, uppermost in the mind 
into a reprieve 

the Nazi party. 
Peace like a ripe apple is described 


"Then, according to Goebbels, 
there will be a so-called honorable 
is a gh hy - A- AS. - 
Nazi. A peace without uncondi- 
tional surrender and, most impor- 
tant of all, a peace without the 
trial of war criminals.” 

The appealing picture of peace 
was dangled before the war-weary 
Germans as an incentive to a last- 
ditch fight. Goebbels declared that 
Germany was about to demonstrate 








once again its "indestructible will 
to preserve its freedom and to con- 
tinue to live.” He made this pre- 
diction after reviewing the past 
three months which, he said, "have 
ye changed the whole as- 
pect of the war.” , 
Goebbels threatened, pleaded, 
sympathized and boasted—always 
with a purpose. That purpose was 
probably two-fold—(1) to rally the 
German people to stand with the 
Nazis to the .ast man; (2) to seek to 


persuade the Allied ples and 
fighters that aay further price in 
"blood and toil and tears and 


sweat” was unnecessary. 

Hitler and Goebbels know that 
the time is past for a peace offen- 
sive through diplomatic channels 
and through stories planted in the 
neutral countries. The only avenue 
left open is by apparently candid 
admission of the Nazi leaders them- 
selves, Their proclamations and 


(Continued on page 8) 








Printed In Italy 





Yanks Aim At Luzon; 
Jap Sea Losses Mount 





that all 16 Japanese ships that came | * 
through Surigao Strait to strike at | * 


GOING HOME 





GEN. JOSEPH W. STILWELL 


Stilwell Is Shifted 
From CBI Command 


-_-——— 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29—General 
Joseph W. Stilwell, commanding 
general of American troops in the 
China-Burma-India Theater of Op- 
erations since the beginning of 
fighting there, has been relieved of 
his command and recalled to Wash- 
ington, the White House announced 
today. He will be given a new im- 
portant assignment, the announce- 
ment added. 

General Stilwell leaves three spe- 
cific commands: Deputy to Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, who heads 
the Southeast Asia Command; chief 
of staff to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, and commander of the 
China-Burma-India Theater. 

The War Department followed the 
White House announcement with a 
later release explaining that Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s recall came as a 
result of a decision to divide the 
CBI Theater into two smaller the- 
aters. 

The two new commanders, re- 
placing General Stilwell, were an- 
nounced as Lt. Gen. Daniel I. Sul- 
tan and Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer. 

General Wedemeyer, who is now 
deputy chief of staff to Admiral 
Mountbatten, will head the new 
command, United States Forces in 
the China Theater. He has been 
appointed renee = a | by the Gen- 
eralissimo as chief of staff of the 
China Theater. 

General Sultan, now deputy com- 
mander of the China-Burma-India 
Theater, will take over the other 
new command, United States Forces 
in the India-Burma Theater. 

The splitting of the CBI Theater, 
military experts pointed out, is 
probably the result of plans for 
stepping up the Allied offensive 
upon the Asiatic mainland. The 
connecting of the Ledo Road and 
the B Road in northern Burma 
and the opening of sea lanes in the 


\(Continued on page 8) 








Foe Offers Resistance 
First Time In Greece 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Oct. 29 — The 
Germans are showing determined 
resistance for the first time in the 
Greek campaign, it was indicated 
in today’s communique from Land 
Forces Greece. The statement re- 
ported that "many enemy guns and 
mortars defending the area were 
silenced when our artillery bom- 
barded German positions” close to 
the town of Kozani, 160 miles north 
of Athens and 60 miles southwest 
of Salonika, probably the rally 
point of the enemy scattered 
throughout central and northern 








Greece and the Greek islands. 









’. 
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MacArthur's Forces Seize 
Capital Of Samar Island; 
Strike Toward Manila 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29—Ameri- 
can troops in the Philippines, driv- 
ing relentlessly northward from 
well-secured holdings on Leyte Is- 
land toward prized Luzon and Ma- 
nila, held control today of virtually 
all of Samar Island, just south of 
Luzon and third largest Philippine 
island. They seized its capital, Cat- 
balogan, city of 27,000, and pressed 
nine miles beyond. 

Getting considerable help from 
Philippine guerrillas on Samar, the 
Americans, who landed on the is- 
land just last Wednesday, drove 
ahead with great swiftness. Im- 
mediately to the north of thcm, 
across a strait only a few miles 
wide, lay Luzon, main Philippine 
island, and a railroad leading di- 
rectly to Manila, 

General MacArthur’s communi- 
que reported that his main forces, 
leaving 14,045 Japanese casualties 
behind on Leyte, have crossed to 
Samer. 

They left Leyte in the mopping- 
up stage. Such Japanese defenders 
as were still alive on Leyte were 
showing signs of complete disor- 
ganization, the communique said. 
The Japs were retreating toward 
the west coast or into the moun- 
tain ranges paralleling Leyte Valley. 
One Nip division scurrying into the 
hills was the 16th, which faced the 
Americans in the Philippines in 1942 
under different circumstances. 

The Americans were reported to 
have won a new ten-mile strip of 
the Leyte northern coast. A pincer 
operation by the dismounted United 
States lst Cavalry and units of the 
24th Corps has trapped the rem- 
nants of the Japs there. 

On the southern front on Leyte, 
the 7th Division held all important 
airfields and faced a demoralized 
enemy. Buri airport, where the Nips 
tried to stand, fell before a tank 
and infantry team. The Yanks hold 
a coastline along the east side of 
Leyte totaling 54 miles. 

Leyte airfields, improved and ex- 
panded, were used for the first time 
today by 5th USAAF fighter planes 
which came from New Guinea, They 
will relieve the air carrier force 
supporting the landings and inland 
fighting. 


Japs Might Spring 
Peace Offer--Grew 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 29--Appeal- 
ing to intelligent Japanese to read 
the handwriting of inevitable defeat 
on the wall and to submit now to 
unconditional surrender, Joseph C. 
Grew, United States Ambassador to 
Tokyo from 1931 to 1941, tonight 
also warned Americans to be ready 
soon for a "premature and enticing” 
compromise peace offer sponsored 
by Japan’s business and industrial 
eaders. 

"We must not under any circum- 
stances accept a compromise peace 
with Japan no matter how allur- 
ing such a peace may be or how de- 
sirous we may become of ending this 
terrible conflict,” hwewarned. 

Appealing to the "more intelligent 
Japanese,” he said: "The Japanese 
cannot avert defeat by postponing 
the inevitable. If they act now they 
may avoid the useless sacrifice of 
lives and wholesale devastation. Let 
them call it a day now, let them 
unconditionally surrender now.” 

Grew, director of the State De- 
partment’s Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, addressed a Navy Day din- 
ner at the Mayflower Hotel. 

"An enticing peace offer may 
come from Japan at any time,” he 

(Continued on page 8) 
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5 Spanish Generals 
Pledged To Support 
Republican Regime 


PARIS, Oct. 29—Five high-rank- 
ing Spanish officers have signe: 
an agreement here to place them 
selves unreservedly at the disposal 
of any Spanish Republican Gov- 
ernment whenever it takes the 
place of ten gee aS poem, Reuter’s 
reported last night. 

The military leaders include 
Emilio Herrera, general of aviation, 
and General Jose Riquelme Vil- 
lalba who was imprisoned by the 
Germans for a year and who later 
helped to organize Spanish refu- 
gees to fight with the French 
M 


Meanwhile, a semi-official re- 
port from Madrid, carried by 
Reuter’s, conceded that Spanisn 
Partisan forces have infiltrated 
across the Franco-Spanish frontier. 
They now hold about a half-dozen 
villages between Canfranc and 
Andorra. They were said to have 
taken over control of the tiny re- 
public of Andorra, which is on the 
frontier about 75 miles in from the 
Mediterranean. 

Official Spanish Government re- 
ports said that heavy snow had 
hindered a regular army offensive 

Partisans who | ey oye 
across the Pyrenees, according to an 
INS dispatch from Madrid, Madrid 
claimed it took prisoners. 

Alexander Uhl, reporter for PM, 
New York newspaper, wrote from 
‘Toulouse that Spanish Republicans 
still contro] the Aran Valley in the 

nees ion. 
PGificiale of the Spanish National 
Union here said that activities in 
the Aran Valley were secondary 
to the activities bene carried on 
throughout Spain. ey asserted 
that there were considerable Parti- 
san forces in operation in Estre- 
madurae, Andalusia, Santander and 
Catalonia Provinces. 
Seaniate UDI oy * 
quested cans 
withdraw their fightne units to 


tions 12 miles north of the 
h frontier, Reuter’s 
said well-informed quar- 


tera in London. It was reported 
Republicans complied 





An official 
French Foreign Ministry pointed 
out that there were no official re- 
lations with Spain. The statement 
said that "there are only de facto 
relations between the two countries 
but no official recognition on either 


The status of Spanish Republi- 
cans in France is a problem for the 
French Government, since it is 
assumed that they could not count 
on the protection of Franco’s repre- 
sentatives. Reuter’s reported today 
that the French Government has 
decided to extend the privileges of 
The Hague charter to them, Repub- 
licans will thus ‘be raised to the 
status of White Russian or Jewish 
emigres. 





Soviet Writer Sees Blow 
To Japs In Philippines 


MOSCOW, Oct. 29—The success- 
ful conclusion of the Philippine 
cam: will sever Japan from 

sources of raw materials in the 
South Seas, the Soviet mititary 
commentator, Col. M. Tolchenov, 
said yesterday in the Red’ Army 
newspaper, Red Star. 

"Moreover, through the Philip- 
pines lies the shortest route to the 
Asiatic continent and the move- 
ment of Allied forces in this direc- 
tion would secure them a link with 
the armed forces in China,” Colonel 
Tolchenov said. He added that the 
campaign which has begun in the 
Philippines will "radically change 
the whole situation in the Pacific 
Ocean.” 





Yugoslav Leaders Reach 
Agreement On Key Points 


LONDON, Oct. 29—A full agree- 
ment on outstanding questions 
has been reached between Marshal 
Tito and Prime Minister Subasic 
of Yugoslavia on the early forma- 
tion of a unified government in 
liberated Yu@oslavia, the Free Yu- 
goslav radio said last night. 

The conversations, which took 
Place in Naples, were conducted in 
@ friendly spirit. the radio added. 





Correspondent’s Talk 


ROME—Miss Rita Hume, Inter- 
national News Service correspon- 
dent, will speak tonight at 2000 
hours at a meeting of the Allied 
Forces Holy Name Societies in the 
conference room at Allied Commis- 


Last Call For Look See 


performance of 
Wimpole Street,” will be given at 
the ARC Apollo Theater here Fri- 
day, Nov. 3. Matinees are held every 
day except Wednesday at 1400 
hours. The last evening perform- 
ance will be given Tuesday at 1830 
hours. The doors will be open one 
hour before each performance. 
Those who are without tickets may 


. FIRST 


PHILIPPINE TOWN 


FREED 





This is an airview of the city oi Tacloban, the capicws vo: weyte Island in tue Philippines, 
which has been taken by General Douglas MacArthur's invasion forces with small \casualties. 





Eastern Fron 
’Cannot Be 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29 (ANS) 
—W. Averell Harriman, 
States Ambassador to Moscow, who 
is here for consultation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, said today that 
German atrocities on the eastern 
front "have not and cannot be ex- 
aggerated.” 
Harriman said he was not talk- 
ing about the numbers of people 
killed and tortured by the Ger- 
mans but of the character of the 
atrocities—which were outside of 


ltaly Coming Back 
Fast, OWI Reports 


‘WASHINGTON, Oct, 29 (ANS)— 
The Office of War Information dis- 
closed Saturday, in reporting sub- 
stantial progress made in Italian 
rehabilitation, that the United 
States, Great Britain and other 
sources will have shipped 2,300,000 
tons of civilian food supplies to 
Italy by Jan. 1, 1945. 
The 9,000-word summary of re- 
construction and relief measures 
executed by the Allied Commission 
presented a progress report on Ital- 
ian administrative reorganization, 
transportation, public utilities, food, 
industries, finance, price control, 
agriculture and labor. 

Outlining the food supply situa- 
tion, the report said: "The problem 
is still far from solved, but in the 
southern portion of Liberated Italy 
food conditions in the rural districts 
are now relatively easy. Cities, al- 
ways major points of crisis, have 
improved. Supply conditions remain 
only fair in such cities as Florence, 
close behind the battle lines, and 
Rome with its population of 1,500,- 
000. However there also the situ- 
ation has improved. 

Allied officials estimate that as 
the battle line moves into the Po 
Valley in northern Italy, food im- 
ports—chiefly wheat and flour—for 
next year will exceed the 700.000 tons 
shipped from July, 1943 to July, 
1944. The report said that estimates 
are calculated to allow 200 to 300 
grams of bread per day for 75 per- 
cent of the population south of the 
Pisa-Rimini line and some 80 per- 
cent to the north. The calculation 
includes the wheat harvest in lib- 
erated Italy this year of 2,034,000 
metric tons which will be rigidly 
rationed. 





At ’Barretts”’ In Florence 


FLORENCE, Oct. 29—The final 
"The Barretts of 





Exaggerated’ 


United 


t Atrocities 


the rules of war and were "ruth- 
less and cold-blooded.” 

He held an off-the-record press 
conference but made the state- 
ment on the atrocities available 
for use. 

Harriman returned to Washing- 
ton Saturday by plane from Mos- 
cow after the recent Churchill- 
Stalin conferences. 

The Russians are tremendously 
interested in what is to be done 
with war criminals, Harriman said, 
because of the "fantastic atroci- 
ties” of the Germans on the east- 
ern front. The atrocities in the 
east were entirely different from 
those committed by the Germans 
in western Europe, he said. The 
western Allies were shocked by the 
German shooting of hostages in 
the west, he pointed out, but such 
incidents relatively less than 
the killing of large masses of peo- 
ple, especially Jews, for which the 
Germans are responsible in the 
east. 

He cited ‘the recent stories from 
Lublin, Poland, where Soviet and 
Polish authorities have estimated 
that as many as 1,500,000 persons 
were killed in the "Slaughter 
House” operated by the Germans 
at Maidanek. American correspond- 
ents visited that scene in late 
August and sent dispatches about 
the death factory of gas chambers 
and crematories. i 


Exhibit Extension 


ROME—The exhibition of master- 
pieces of European paintings at the 
Palazzc Venezia will continue 
through November, the Allied Com- 
mission has decided because of the 
many requests by soldiers who want 
to view the paintings. About 70,000 
visitors have seen the Renaissance 


Jap Forces Launch 


CHUNGKING, Oct. 29— Japa- 
nese forces have opened another 
major assault upon Kweilin. capital 
of Kwangsi Province and hub of 
the Chinese southern defense sys- 
tem, the Chinese High Commafhd 
reported today. 

The new Japanese drive began 
after a long lull, during which the 
Nips regrouped their forces, built 
roads and completed preparations 
for the resumption of their all-out 
offensive aimed at driving an ope 
channel from west China and 
Manchuria to the Malay States and 
Indo-China. 

The defeat around the Philip- 
pines made it all the more impor- 
tant, it was pointed out, that the 
Nips open an all-land channel to 
their now almost beleaguered troops 
in the Malay States, Indo-China 
and Burma. . , 

The new drive started down both 
sides of the Hunan-Kwangsi rail- 
way with twin Japanese thrusts at 
Chinese defenses from 14 to 17 
miles east of Kweilin. The Chinese, 
who have expressed the determina- 
tion to make Kweilin another Sta- 
lingrad of defense, countered the 
renewed Nip blows fiercely. 

.To the east and northeast of 
Kweilin, another Japanese column 
swung southwestward from Kwel- 
yang, 50 miles above Kweilin, aimed 
at joining the general attack. 

Meanwhile on the West River 
front to the south and west of 
Kweilin, another new Jap drive, one 
of two aimed at the American air- 
base city of Liuchow, 90 miles be- 
low Kweilin, had advanced west- 
ward 18 miles beyond its base at 
Pingnam. It was also announced 
that the Japanese had advanced 
six miles west of the fallen seaport 
of Foochow and Fukien Province in 





paintings exhibit which was sched- 
uled to close Oct. 31. 


fighting near the East China coast. 


New Kweilin Assault 


‘Free Poland’ Offer 
Made By Churchill 
Gratifying To Poles 


LONDON, Oct. 29—Polish ¢; 
here were gratified by Prime Min 
ster Winston Churchill's Offer - of 
British participation in a three. 
sovereign Poland, “Rewer sat 
veste iy. é . Reuter's said 

5 urchill made it ¢ 
the Poland of which he was spew 
ing would have the Curzon line as 
its eastern frontier with "new ter~ 
ritories added in the north and 
The Polish Go 

vernment 

Reuter’s continued, has consistent? 
sought to obtain an international 
guarantee of whatever frontier 
might be agreed upon. Today when 
the Polish Government is consid. 
eri these proposals set before 
Premier S slaw Mikolajezyk in 
Moscow it is probably correct to say 
that without a guarantee the 
chance of acceptance of the Curzon 
line by the Polish Government 
would remote, Reuter's corres. 
pondent said. 
It is premature to infer that 
Polish Government acceptance of 
the Moscow proposals is a foregone 
conclusion. The question of the 
formation of @ new Polish Govern. 


Reuter’s said that the 
Poles here want "untrammeled 
freedom for the Polish parties” to 
choose @ new government without 
“outside pressure.” 


MOSCOW, Oct. 29—The Church- 
ill-Stalin conversations "consider. 
ably shortened the war” and 
poole, a complete understanding 
on the problems of southeast Eu- 
rope, the Moscow radio here said 
yesterday. 

The broadcast said "considerable 
success was reached in the solution 
of the Polish question” and that 
"a full understanding was reached 
on the question of armistice terms 
with B and the common 
policy in Yugoslavia.” 

The conference, the Moscow ra- 
dio said, "did not deal only with 
the main goal of the Allied powers, 
the complete crushing and destruc- 
tion of Hitlerite Germany, but also 
with the establishment of a strong 
and lasting peace after the war.” 


Ghost Of Guam’s Divorce 
Declared Null By Court 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. Oct. 29 
(ANS)—The divorce granted Aug. 
8 to George Ray Tweed, 45, Navy 
chief radioman rescued from Guam 
last July after eluding the Japa- 
nese there for 31 months, was set 
aside today by Judge Jacob Wein- 
berger, the same _ jurist who 
awarded the decree, Tweed was not 
present at the hearing. 

A petition to set aside the decree 
was filed by Mrs. Mary Tweed, 27, 
who contended she was unfamiliar 
with the nature of the divorce pa- 
pers she signed. Judge Weinberger 
upheld her contention and set aside 
the decree on the grounds that the 
property agreement entered into by 
the couple was "manifestiy unfair 
to the wife and child.” 

Mrs. Tweed argued she should 
share in the possibly 250,000 dollars 
which Tweed may receive from film 
and book rights to his "Ghost of 
Guam” experiences, because these 
experiences happened while they 
were married. 











Basis Set For Postwar Accord 





By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 29— Evi- 
dence that Britain and Russia have 
laid the basis for Allied coopera- 
tion in postwar Europe, especially 
on the delicate Balkan issues, de- 
veloped today as Ambassador John 
G. Winant returned from London 
to undertake’ a general review of 
war and diplomatic problems with 
American officials. 

Winant brought a first-hand re- 
port of the latest work of the Eu- 
ropean Advisory Commission on 
after-victory German control terms. 
His arrival followed by a few 
days that of Ambassador W. Aver- 
ell Harriman from Moscow. The 
twg envoys are expected to stay in 
= S country until after the elec- 

on. 

Harriman has already reported 
to President Roosevelt on the re- 
cent conference of Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin. 

Available information from both 
British and American sources here 








sion Headquarters Building. 


secure them at the door on arrival. 


indicates that the conference re- 





sulted in far-reaching understand- 





ings, particularly with respect to 
the Balkans. 

One point apparently agreed on 
is that there should be a three- 
power control in defeated enemy 
countries of eastern Europe with 
allowance for Russia’s primary in- 
terest in that area. 

In response to questions at the 
State Department today, Harriman 
said the Russians are going to 
work with the United States and 
Britain in the defeated countries. 
The Ambassador declared that Rus- 
sia is anxious for the friendship of 
the United States. While he would 


not discuss the matter further, his/Th: 


words carried a clear implication 
that the Kremlin is keenly aware 
of the American attitude on Eu- 
ropean Lg 

Meanwhile, British officials said 
the trend of events affords no 
basis for concern about the con- 
flict of British and Russian inter- 
ests in the Balkans. These sources 
asserted that Russia’s concern is 
solely for the security of her own 
frontier and that Britain’s is for 
the security of her communication 





lines in the eastern Mediterranean. 
They said these two points of view 
might even be considered mutually 
supporting. , 

The American policy with re- 
spect to that area is generally 
summed up by diplomatic authori- 
ties as one of interest in settle- 
ments which respect the independ: 
) yy es — aspirations 0 

e people they concern. 

The actual machinery for Oe 
control of Rumania, Bulgaria an 
Hungary is bethg organized 2 
armistice control commissions wi 
the United States, Britain an 
Russia represented in each group. 

e Russian Army command 
the area represents all three pow" 


ers. - d to 
While Winant is reported © 
have brought back information = 
the work of the European Adv 
ory Commission it is not ae 
here that any decisions wil . 
made on the German control 
icy in the immediate future. the 
Speculation runs rather to ting 
possibility of a November mee and 
of Mr. Roosevelt with British 
Russian leaders. 





argon of National Union remains to - 
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nan-America’s Role 
in Dumbarton Oaks 
Program Discussed 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, ‘Oct. 29—Acting 
of State Edward R. Stet- 

tintus, Jr., discussed the Dumbarton 
Oaks World Organization proposals | 
today with the representatives of) 
all Latin American countries, giv-| 
ing particular attention to the ques- } 
tion of those countries supplying) 
tary forces for use against an 
aggressive neighbor. | 





This was the second meetin Stet- | ; 


Latin eri- 
the discussion | 


tinius hed held with 
can ambassadors for 
of world security proposals, the 
first one being held on Oct. 12.| 


BLUE’ 











These meetings at the Blair House| 7 


in this city are desi to make 

unnecessary another ll Pan- 

American meeting on subject 

pefore all the United Nations meet 

early next year to set up a world 
ization. 

In addition to military questions, 
problems of "related inter-Ameri- 
can arrangements” were discussed. 
That referred to the section in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals relat- 
ing to regional arrangements—the 
Monroe Doctrine and a system of 
security set up by the American 
nations in recent years. 

Stettinius was asked at his press 
conference earlier this week whether 
there was any indication that the 
latin American nations are willing 
to add to the proposed Dumbarton 
Oaks arrangements by using mili- 
tary forces against Latin American 
nations that "acted up.” He added 
that such details had not yet been 
discussed, but it certainly was one 
of those questions to be studied 
directly and reviewed at the meet- 
ing today. He added that he might 

the Latin Americans for their 
votes and requests on that subject 
in an exchange of general views. 

The State Department’s an- 
nouncement today said that the 
meeting was being undertaken "pur- 
suant to the Good Neighbor Policy 
and was intended to provide an 
opportunity for the consideration of 
points raised by various representa- 
tives of the American Republics 
from the standpoint of their na- 
tional and general interest. 

"The studies have been in pro- 
gress," the announcement con- 
cluded, "in American Republics 
throughout the war relating to in- 
ternational organization and inter- 
American arrangements.” 


DR Marks Nov. 11 


With Proclamation 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29 (ANS)— 
President Roosevelt, issuing his 1944 
Armistice Day proclamatien, called 
upon the people of the United 
States to rededicate themselves to 
the tasks of winning this war and 
establishing an enduring peace. 

The proclamation said, "The 
armistice of November, 1918, 
marked the cessation of battles of 
the first World War. Peace has 
again been broken and we and our 
Allies, uniting to reestablish peace 
under liberty, have deployed our 
forces by land, sea and air, and are 
confident of victory under God. 

‘We are resolved that victories 
of this second world war shall pro- 
duee not merely an armistice, but 
also institutions capable of estab- 
I ing peace which shall endure. 
act upon the people of the United 
Antes to observe Nov. 11, 1944 as 
fimistice Day by rededicating 
t emselves to the tasks of waging 
fe Second world war to a vic- 

mous conclusion and establishing 
an enduring peace.” 
be 








jisibly Cleveland, and is scheduled 


nature and experience” 
what Hull termed 
crisis” in human history. 


weekend at Albany on speeches to 
be delivered at Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Boston and Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City. 


Presidential nominee, told an Enid, 


wants to extend wartime controls 
it will find some authority in the 
language on statutes to do so, and 


General and Supreme Court to 
help it.” 


of the War Production Board, said 


supported WPB in its policy of 
fair play for business. We _ used 
our powers sparingly and only for 
essential war purposes. 
dent has the know-how of great 
leadership.” 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Oct. 
six months old orphan who 


COMES HOME 








29 (ANS)—" Little Boy Blue,’ 
arrived here Tuesday on the 


Presidentially-authorized trip from England, has been given 
a scholarship fund for his education at Hardin Simmons 
College, Abilene, Texas., it was revealed today. Mrs. William 
Maloney, who met her grandson in New York Monday, 


acknowledged acceptance of 


the fund and said she was 


"very grateful” for the security offered young Kenneth. The 
infant is the son of Lt. Kenneth Maloney, killed in action, 
and a British mother who died in childbirth. Until his 
maternal grandparents were killed by bombs he resided with 


them in England. Baby Blue 


(above) is pictured being ex- 


amined after his trans-Atlantic flight to the States. 





Philadelphia First Stop 
In FDR Campaign Stretch 


By Army News Service 





WASHINGTON, Oct. 29—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt began today an in- 
tensive home stretch campaign ex- 
pected to keep him on the road 
much of the time from now 
until the voters choose between him 
and Governor Dewey 10 days hence, 
the Associated Press reported. His 
first stop is Philadelphia. From 
there the President will travel to 
Chicago. His campaign plans after 
that have not been disclosed, but 
he is expected to visit Boston, pos- 


for an Election Eve speech at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The President was praised in a 
statement by Secretary of State 
Hull as "a statesman equipped by 
to meet 
"the greatest 


or Thomas E. Dewey, back 
icago, worked over the 


Gov: 
from” 


Ohio’s Bricker, Republican Vice 
Okla., audience "if the New Deal 
besides, it has a New Deal Attorney 

Donald M. Nelson, ex-chairman 


in a broadcast from Washington, 
"The President encouraged and 


The Presi- 





In a radio debate at New York 





between Sen. Homer Ferguson (R., 
Mich.), and Interior Secretary 
Harold R. Ickes, Ferguson declared 
that the New Deal is "bankrupt in 
"Every time the New Deal got 
its hands on a home front job, that 
job was badly done,” Ferguson said. 
principle, bankrupt in policy.” 
Ickes rejoined that the Republi- 
can nominee Dewey has shown 
"tinker toy” approach to foreign 
affairs, and "Dewey’s falsifications 
and distortions have demonstrated 
he does not have the character for 
the highest office in the land.” 


Long Dead, Well-Dressed 
Skeleton Baffles Niagara 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Oct. 29 
(ANS)—The mystery of "the bill- 
board skeleton” remained unsolved 
today as police checked missing 
persons’ lists in an effort to iden- 
tify a well-dressed set of bones 
found dangling from a sign beside 
the much traveled Niagara Falls- 
Lewiston, N. Y., highway. 

As state troopers puzzled over 
how the skeleton, described by 
Coroner H. C. Lapp as that of "an 
apparent suicide,” hung behind the 
billboard for more than a year 
without being found, two bill-board 
painters were recovering from the 
jitters brought on by their dis- 
covery of the remains. 

The skeleton, said to be that of 
a tall man of undetermined age, 
was complete to the last finger 
bone and was held together by a 
few remaining ligaments. It was 
fully dressed, police said. 





| 


to 


‘Role Of Pyle 
In Film Goes 
To Meredith 


HOLLYWOOD, Oct. 29 (ANS)— | 
Capt. Burgess Meredith, stage and| 
screen actor, has been placed on 
inactive duty by the Army and wil) | 
play the role of war correspond- 
ent Ernie Pyle in the picture "GI 
Joe,” based on Pyle’s book. 

Producer Lester Cowan an- 
nounced Saturday that Meredith, | 
famed for his Broadway stage roles 
in "High Tor” and other Maxwell 
Anderson plays, rose to screen 
fame with his portrayal of the 
male lead in "Winterset.” He en- 
tered the Army as a private in 
February, 1942 and after a series 
of promotions was attached to Su- 
preme> Allied Headquarters in Eu- 
rope, where he wrote, produced 
and acted in two training films. 

In his role as Pyle, Meredith will 
be under the direction of Academy 
Award.winner William A. Wellman. 

The picture is based on Pyle’s 
best-seller "Here Is Your War.” 


Army May Release 
Kin Of Casualties 





— SN 
aa 




















WASHINGTON, Oct. 29 (ANS)—| 
The Army today promised "sympa- | 
thetic considération” to applica-| 
tions for returning to or retaining 
in the United States a sole surviv- | 
ing son of any family which has! 
lost two or more boys in battle —| 
except where the surviving son Is} 
on “nonhazardous duty.” | 

Secretary of War Stimson an- 
nounced the policy at a news con- 
ference He said he had become. 
aware of "tragic cases where fami- 
lies sent two, three or four sons to 
the service and lost all but one.” 
This new policy, Stimson said, is 
"in recognition of the sacrifice and 
contribution” made by such fami- 
lies. The forma] announcement 
said: 

"Sympathetic consideration will 
be given to every application tn 
cases of families who have lost two 
or more sons and have only one 
surviving for the return of the 
survivor to this country for duty 
here or for discharge from the 
Army if circumstances warrant. | 
“However, each case will be de- | 
cided upon its individual merits. | 
In all cases of extreme hardship 
arising from family circumstances 
the Army has in the past cooper-| 
ated to provide relief from active 
duty or discharge if the complaint 
has been found to have merit upon 
investigation.” 


New York’s. Snow 


NEW YORK, Oct. 29 (ANS) 
The first snow of the season, driven, 
by a strong wind and accompanied | 
by rain, greeted New Yorkers on 
their way to work yesterday. The 
temperature was 41 and the snow 











melted as soon as it hit the ground. 
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| again.” 


Navy Presents List 
Of Vast Activities 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 27 (Delayed)—The United States Navy 
proudly celebrated its 169th anniversary today with all hands 
jubilant over what may prove to be its biggest victory in battle. 
Exultation was evident throughout the Navy as word spread of 
the defeat handed the Japanese Navy by the Pacific Fleet. 

But with it all there was a note of caution. Navy Secretary 
James V. Forrestal himself said that despite the blasting of "30- 


odd Japanese warships” the 
enemy still has a sizeable fleet. 
Unofficial figures showed that 
the Jap Fleet may total as many 
as 175 warships of all types exclud- 
ing submarines. 

“Although the temporary dam- 
age which we have inflicted upon 
the Japanese Navy is heavy,” For- 
restal said, "they may be able 
eventually to repair part of that 
damage. As we know from our own 
experience crippled vessels may be 
able to limp to port, undergo re- 
pairs and come out and fight 


Regardless of the final count, 
there was an air of general elation 
at the fact that the Japanese 
themselves cooperated in giving 
America something to celebrate on 
Navy Day. There seemed to be 
agreement that the Japanese Fleet 
was crippled and never again could 
hope for any degree of success in 
large-scale engagement, but would 
have to confine its operations to 
harassing American convoys and 
small naval units. 


YANKS CONFIDENT 

Observers point out that Amerti- 
can confidence grows daily in the 
Navy. As an example of the con- 
fidence of high naval officers in 
the strength of the fleet was the 
relase today for the first time of 
the resumes of the battle history 
of 103 major warships and naming 
of their commanding officers and 
the oceans in which they operated 
as of the middle of August. 

The resumes showed that at 
least 16 battleships and 37 cruisers 
are on Pacific duty and at least 
four battleships and 10 cruisers 
were in the Atlantic area at the 
time of the Invasion of southern 
France. 

The Navy also disclosed for the 
first time by name the commis- 
sioning of two big new battleships, 
the Wisconsin and the Missouri, 
and two battle cruisers. It also 
said a new type of ship’ described 
unofficially as "pocket battleship” 
and eight new cruisers have been 
commissioned throughout the na- 
tion today. 

The Navy’s release of the career- 
stories of American warships dis- 
closed many interesting hapren- 
ings. The Navy said the USS Cali- 
fornia, which was hit in the Pearl 
Harbor attack, sank three days 
later and became imbedded in 16 
feet of soft mud. She was not re- 
floated until March, 1942, and it 
was June before she steamed under 
her own power to Puget Sound 
Navy Yard for overhaul. 

The Navy said another famous 
battleship, the Idaho, narrowly 
missed damage when she evaded a 
torpedo by radical maneuvers while 
proceeding up the West Coast in 
January, 1942 

SHIP VS. TANKS 

In the first-known fight between 
a battleship and tanks, the batile- 
ship Arkansas fired on German 
tanks at Montmartin-En-Graigues 
when that vessel was supporting 
the Normandy invasion. 

In its records of aircraft care 
riers, the Navy revealed that the 
Lexington, named for the ship 
sunk in the Coral Seas. is now a 
battle-scarred veteran, having been 
hit by a torpedo from an enemy 
plane in the Marshalls last Decem- 
ber. The Yorktown, a carrier pro- 
duced since the start of the war, 
has made an illustrious record. The 
light carrier, Independence, was 
hit in the Gilbert Islands* invasion 
by a torpedo but made port under 
her ewn power. 

Among the battle-damaged heavy 
cruisers were: the Chester; the 
Wichita, hit by the French off 
Casablanca; the New Orleans, Pen- 
sacola and Minneapolis. The Lou- 
isville was hit by a dud torpedo 
but not hurt. The light cruisers 
Vincennes and Houston, named for 
famous predecessors, have already 
seen Pacific action. it was revealed, 
The Birmingham holds a_ record, 
having been hit three times by 
Jap torpedo planes. 


Cooks, It Says 


CHICAGO, Oct. 29 (ANS)— 
What’s cooking in the Army? 
Plenty. Men members of the 


American Dietetic Association es- 
timated today that there are about 
250,000 cooks in the Army of the 
United States—just about as many 
men as there were in the entire 
Regular Army in January, 1941. 
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Dear Sir: 


Dear Editor: 

The following is a copy of a let- 
ter I wrote to the Secretary of State 
of Massachusetts, after reading to- 
day’s (Oct. 12) Stars and Stripes: 

"I am writing concerning a news 
item'that was printed in the Italy 
issue of The Stars and Stripes con- 
cerning the outlawing of a dead sol- 
dier’s vote. I am enclosing said 
article, which speaks for itself. 

"As a combat soldier, may I ask 
if I may be relieved from duty be- 
tween the time of casting my bal- 
lot and Nov. 7th? By doing this, it 
would make sure that I would have 
a@ say in the kind of government I 
am liable to die for and I’m sure 
you can see that it is only fair to 
have something to do with it. 

"As I see it now, Massachusetts, 
in which I was born, is one of our 
excellent states which pays off its 
dead soldiers by refusing their last 
request of both the state and the 
nation. 

"I am sure that all of us ‘over 
here’ thank you for helping our 
morale by this most generous ap- 
preciation of our services.” 

—Pvt. G. Allen Crawford 


Stalin’s Height 


Dear Editor. 

Some say that Stalin is a very 
tall man and others argue he is 
very short. What is he? 

M-Sgt. Herbert Reynolds 


Stalin is on the short side. He is 
about five feet, five inches tall. 
—Editor. 





Silence Is Golden 
Dear Editor: 


Recently, when training a certain | p) 


ack-ack battalion which was being 
converted to an MP battalion, I 
asked for gripes or criticisms of 
MPs, I asked that they be written 
with no signature or anything else 
to identify the writer. Not one slip 
was handed in to the orderly rooms 
from over 500 men, although, I 
stated several times that I merely 
wanted to discuss these gripes, if 
any, to see who was in the right. 

—Capt. Elmer L. Steinbock 


Private Shakespeare 


Dear Editor: 

History may not record it, but 
apparently W. Shakespeare served 
a hitch in the Army. Here he is 
bitching in Act two, scene three of 
"As You Like It’: 

Thou art not for the fashion of 

these times, 

Where none will sweat but for 


promotion, 
And having that to choke their 


service up 
Even with the having. 
—T-3 Ralph F. Cohen 





Farce 


Dear Editor: : 

FPront-line soldiers are mildly 
shocked by the announcement that 
S-Sgt. Joe Louis is getting a rest 
back home after a seven-month 
"tour of duty” in this theater. 

Why the farce of having in uni- 
form men like Louis and Joe Di- 
Maggio, who are in no conceivable 
sense a part of the fighting serv- 
ices; who play only an incidental 
and mostly publicity-making part 
in the physical fitness program; 
and whose morale services are, in 
sober fact, numerically too limited 
to be of any great importance? 

Louis and other athletes like him 
go through the motions of an in- 
duciion program and there enter 
upon a highly specialized "mili- 
tary” career, in the course of which 
they are treated like war corre- 
spondents. It isn’t fooling any "dog- 
gie”’ to feed him press releases in 
your paper and in ”"Yank” to the 
effect that Bomber Joe and Batter 
Joe live just like any other soldier. 
And it doesn’t make the infantry- 
man’s combat stars any brighter 
when he sees them also on some 
traveling athlete’s well - valeted 


louse. 
—Pvt. Frank Merchant 


Now, Or Else- 


Dear Editor: 

I received a letter dated Oct. 22, 
1942, Is there another soldier in 
Italy who has received a letter 
older than this? If so, please yell 
now, or forever hold your peace. 








—Pvt. William Truesdale 








STAGE 

Ballet: "Follia Viennese,” "Prodigal 
Son,” and "Bolero,” 5:45 PM. Eliseo 
Theater, Via Nazionale. Seats 25-200 
Hires. 

ENSA’s Argentina Theater, Largo 
Argentina. Archie De Bear Revue— 
"Many Happy Returns,” featuring 
Elsie Sterndale. Curtain at 7:30 PM, 


No tickets. 
SCREEN 

ARC Movie House—Barberini, Piazza 
Barberini. Four shows daily: 3:00, 5:00, 
7:00, 9:00 PM. "Dancing Master,” 
Laurel and Hardy. Late show Tues- 
day, 9:00 PM. 

Tickets for British soldiers may 
be obtained at the information desk, 
Alexander Club Via Twenty Sep- 
tember. 

ENSA Supercinema—Via Nazionale 
and Via Agostino Depretis. Frederic 
Marsh, Alexis Smith; "Adventures of 
Mark Twain.” Continuous from 2:00 
PM. Last show at 8:00 PM. 

VARIETY 

Macario’s "Moulin Rouge,” Teatro 
Valle, 4:15 PM. Seats 25-200 lires. 
Recommended, 

NIGHT SPOTS 


Grotto Rupe Arpe, Via Veneto. 
Open 4:30-11:00 PM. Officers and 








Apollo Cabaret, Via Nazionale. Two 
shows daily, 4:30-8:00 PM. Bar for Al- 
lied officers 

CLUBS 


Visit the ARC EM Club Casino 
delle Rose. Conducted tours at 9:00 
AM and 2:00 PM plus daily activities. 
Snack bar open 9:00 AM to 8:00 PM. 

7:30 PM—"The Story of Rome.” 
Talk with slides. 8:30 PM—Movie. 

ARC Officers’ Club—Hotel Barber- 
ini, Piazza Barberini. 

Tours at 9:00 AM and 2:00 PM 

Exhibit modern Roman paintings 

Catholic Club for Allied Forces — 
Via della Conciliazone. 

A Protestant Service Club has been 
opened at St. Paul’s American Church, 
corner of Via Nazionale and Via 
Napoli 


EN IN ROME 


———- Today —— 





Christian 
near Four 


Service Center 
Via Quattro 


Science 
Fountains. 











Fontane. Open daily for quiet study, 
reading and writing. 

Jewish Soldiers’ Club — 37, Piazza 
Poli, Via del Tritone. Canteen. 

Polish Club — open 1:00 PM to 9:00 
PM. 235 Via Panisperna. 

Free Hungarian Association, 27 
Propaganda Fide, $rd floor. Officers 
and EM of Hungarian stock. 9:00 AM 
—12:00 Noon. 

VATICAN MUSEUM 

Vatican Museum open daily except 
Sundays and Holy days, 9:00 AM to 
2:00 PM, Admission 25 lires which also 
admits visitors to St. John Laterin 
Mission Museums. Viale Vaticano, 
right wall of Vatican City. Competent 
guides, parking space. 

GUIDES 

Authorized Guides’ Union, Rome, 
warns GI visitors to use only Official 
Government Guides. Authorized 
Guides wear "Union Official Badge, 
Official Guide.” Guides stationed at 
all prominent places, and at ARC 
clubs. Pay on voluntary basis. Beat 
the vracketeers. 

RESTAURANTS 

GI restaurants open 11:00 AM to 
1:30 PM; 5:00 PM to 7:30 PM. Beat the 
black market—eat at "Home." 

Ristorante Roma, 35 Piazza Poll. 

Ristorante San Carlo, 120 Corso 
Umberto. 

Ristorante Castaldi for GIs on day 
leave, 15 Via Nazareno. 

Ristorante Amedeo, 17-19 Via Fabio 
Massimo, 

Restaurant Del Gambero, 11-12 Via 
Del Gambero for day leave EM. 

Restaurant for American officers, 
nurses and uniformed guests; open 7 
Via Parma. 

Air Forces Rest Camp Restaurant— 
Largo Teatro Valle, 11:00 AM to 3:00 
PM, and 4:00 PM to 6°30 PM 





# | come something of a parlor recital- 





4 
came overseas some eight months 

m en important assi nt 
with the Psychological arfare 
Bureau. That accomplished, he was 
tly installed as head of the 
P Radio Division. His job now 
is to pass on all the spoken material 
that goes out over the air to the 
Italian people. : 













"It’s a far throw from the concert 
world,” he confided, "but the work 
is merge Rs oe We're con- 
cerned wi getting the Italian 


discussions, and en: Sg 

It is not generally known he is a 
member of the Spalding family who 
made their fortune from th: 
facture of sporting equipment, nor 
how pe close the world came 
to losing a great artistic talent to 
the narrower world of business or 
diplomacy. 

”"N@ parley 





Eengleesh.” 





Background... 


Educated in New York, Paris and 







sioned for him. But he won out, 
and at 17 he made his professional 
debut in Paris. A successful Ameri- 


xpos | Doughboys Say New Duds 
Don't Stand Battle Test 





can debut followed some three 
ars later. At the time of the out- 
reak of the last war, his reputa- 
tion was already international, and 
in the past ten years, radio and 
records have projected his popu- 
larity beyond the concert halls into 
the American home. 

In a field jacket slightly too large 
for his small, narrow frame, the 
violinist folded his hands on the 
desk in front of him and explained 
—_~ he decided not to bring his 
violin overseas. 

"This,” he said, with a smile, "is 
total war. And in this kind of a 
war you are either in or out. 
There’s much to be done here, and 
the work tolerates no distractions. 
That is why I decided to leave 
the violin home.” 

But, he added, it has been im- 
possible to divorce himself from 
the instrument completely. 

"From time to time,” he said, 
"I visit the home of friends here 
in the city, and in practically each 
case my host has mysteriously dis- 
covered an old, unused violin which 
has been hidden away in the attic 
for years. You might say I’ve be- 


































WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Oct. 29 
—Despite the best intentions of the 
Army and everybody concerned to 
provide proper equipment to fight 
the bitter cold and rain on the 5th 
Army front, most of the articles 
recently issued are not adequate, 
according to a majority in a front- 
line infantry regiment. 

The doughboys, in a matter of 
fact way, tell you that the bed- 
rolls, shoe packs, and the new hip- 


front, but everyone from colonel to 
private seems to like the sweater. 
"It’s the best thing the Army ever 


timore, Md., BAR man, said. "We've 
needed them for a long time.” 
The shoe packs, sort of a cross 
between boots and galoshes, were 
eagerly awaited by infantrymen 
but the new footwear does not get 


but soon put on their combat shoes 
‘ again. They complained that shoe 
The conversation kept veering 
back to the job and away from 
the man. Spalding’s speech is slow 
and deliberate, filled with a kind 
of warmth and animation. It had 
a touch of pride when he an- 
nounced that the well-known Ital- 
ian liberal and author, Ignazio Si- 
lone, had returned from his self- 
exile in Switzerland and would soon 
deliver a series of radio talks un- 
der PWB auspices. 


Favorite... 


The famed violinist’s warm re- 
gard for the Italian people is well- 
known. His parents had a home in 
Florence when he: was a child, 
and he attended Italian schools. 


rubbing the skin raw an 
severe blisters. They also 
was tougher to walk in the mud. 


fair start, acco: 


ficer. 
clear to many men that they were 


plaints. Their pac 
too big for them, he said. Lt. Col. 


the opinion that the packs 





to ask for packs a size smaller than|teer their op’ 
their other shoes. This, he thought,/ ment; 
accounted for many of the com-|seemed extremely appreciative that 
were simply|the Army 


By Sgt. TOM McRAE 
Staff Correspondent 


still keep the feet drier—and thus 
warmer—than combat or ordinary 
GI shoes. . 
Doughboys generally agreed the 
bedrolls are excellent if they could 
sleep inside and pull off their 
shoes. But most of the time they 
sleep outside with their shoes on, 
"After sleeping in the bag a cou- 
ple of times with your shoes on, 
it would be so full of mud you 
couldn’t carry it,” Pvt. Charles 


length jacket are not good at the|Clabaugh of Dolliver, Iowa, said. 


Capt. Edward J. Conley of Lor- 
ain, Ohio, pointed out that a man 
is helpless zipped up in the bag 


gave us,” PvtA4 John G. Sill, a Bal-|@nd that this could prove very em- 


barrassing at times. 

There seemed to be as many who 
liked the hip-length jacket as 
didn’t, maybe more. The big, 
roomy pockets won approval but 
some said the jacket was heavy as 


many kind words. A large number/lead when wet and it did not resist 
of men tried them for a few hours|rain well. 


A large number wanted 
to get combat jackets. 
The doughboys apparently are 


packs were too wide and their feet| unanimous that the GI raincoat is 
“went every which way” in them,/no good Yor front-line duty. One 


will say "it’s worthless” and the 


ing 
id it}mext one will say "somebody's gyp- 
ping the Government.” A couple 
The packs really did not get ajof GIs ran the risk of being shot 
to one of-|by comrades by wearing German 
He said it was not made/raincoats instead of American. 


en did not volun- 


The infant 
ions of the equip- 


they were asked, They 


was thinking about and 
to help them. They were 


Ralph Woods of Gering, Neb., said|not bitter because some of the 
his battalion was not given a wide| items 
enough range of sizes. Several ex-|combat conditions. 


are not holding up under 
As one said: "It may be that 


pressed 
will win favor yet. They say that|there’s nothing much anybody ca 
despite the complaints, the packs'do about it.” 


——,- 





He speaks the language fluently. 
"You must remember,” he said, 
"that throughout their many years 
of freedom in the past century, the 
Italian people have produced many 
leaders who were the great liberals 
of their time. I should say that 
the inward, unexpressed aim of the 










‘What To Do 


With Japan’ 
_Is Contest Essay Topic 





people is to recapture that identity 
with their own past. They’re not 
looking for the discovery of new 
things—it is more a rediscovery of 
— that they’re waiting 
oe.” 

He ran long, sensitive fingers 
through his thick, gray hair and 
leaned back in his chair. 

"And don’t worry about the arts,” 
he said. "In time they'll be as 
strong here as they’ve ever been 
in the past. First, though, must 
come the certainty that no children 
will go hungry.” 

This is all Spalding revealed about 
his own future: 







question. 


Contest Officer, COMZONE, APO 


Commander. 





EXHIBIT 


Exhibition of European paintings) 
from the XV to XVII centuries organ. 


ized and arranged by division of|of thing isn’t as simple as it might 


Montments, Fine Arts and Archives. | 

AMG—Piazza Venezia. Open 10:00 AM} 

to 5:00 PM. Admission 20 lires. | 
CURFEW 

Military and civil curfew 12:00 PM. 





would be impossible to predict now.” 


"After the war I do not plan to 
return immediately to the concert 


Operations, except persons work- 
world. Getting back to that kind “ oh. 





nected therewith. 
Twenty-four other war 
prizes also will be awarded. 


seem. It will call for an entire 
reorientation of thought and feel- 
ing, and how long that will take 





—Pvt. MEL DIAMOND ' later than Dec. 1, 


750, United States Army, will be| military personnel particip: 
awarded a 500-dollar war bond by|the "What Victory Means to 
the board of five officers, appointed| essay contest dur Pal ap 
as contest judges by the Theater|shows that there is gen a to 
a preciation of the opportuni) 
The new essay contest will run|freely express indiv oF 
from Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 and is open|the | important questions | © oa. 
to all American military personnel] day,” the Information an ‘ 4 
in the North African ‘Theater of| tion Officer, COMZONE 54 


ing in the Information and Educa-| received in the last contes 
tion Service or in assignments con-| contestants were represen 
all the arms and services jssioned 
bond|both enlisted ne: 
grades. We hope that the ple that 
Entries must be postmarked not/say contest will > 
1944 and must! number of participants. 


"What Will We Do With Japan?”)be written not later than Nov. * 
That is the Five Hundred-Dollar|1944. The 24-hour variance 1s al 
lowed to permit acceptance of ee 

And the American serviceman or|tries which may be placed in 
woman who presents the best es-| postal system on Nov. 
say, of 300 words or less, on that|may not be postmark 
subject during November to the| following day. 


30 and still 
ed until the 


which 
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ing September 
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al views om 
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IN WAKE OF CLEVE 





LAND BLAST 
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This is the devastated East 
Ohio Gas Plant in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where a 6,000,000-dollar 
fire originated with the explo- 
sion of a liquid storage tank. 
Wreckage of the tank can be 
seen above. Two other tanks 
nearby remained undamaged. 
Below, one of the gas main 
explosions knocked this fire 
truck into the air, then de- 
-positéd it into the blasted 
crater. Total dead in the dis- 
aster to date: 134. 


No End To Priorities 
On Air Travel Seen 


WASHINGTON Oct. 29 (ANS) 
—There is no hope for early re- 
laxation of the airline priority sys- 
tem—and civilians not traveling 
on essential business will continue 
to get "bumped off” commercial 
planes for an indefinite period, of- 
ficial sources said today. 

The end of the priority system 
established in 1941 is not in sight, 


7% 
- 











Movieman Would Change 
Warplants To Theaters 


in view of the heavy war traffic— 
and there is no indication that the 
situation will improve with the 
conclusion of the European phase 
of the war, a spokesman for the Air 
Transport Command said. 





By Army News Service 


HOLLYWOOD, Oct. 29 — H. D. 
Hover, who says too many people 
think about peacetime prosperity 
in terms of automobiles and re- 
frigerators, proposed today to offer 
the best in highclass entertain- 
ment at popular prices by convert- 
ing a series of war plants into a 
multimillion-dollar super Orpheum 
theater circuit. 

After the war, Hover, who up 
to now has made his living—and 
quite handsomely—by dispensing 
entertainment to the movie stars 
for stiff prices at his Ciro’s night 
club, said he had wired 
War Production Board Chairman 
Julius A, Krug and Commerce Sec- 
retary Jesse Jones asking to buy 
war plants from the Defense Plant 
Corporations in key cities. 

Complete musical shows with 
the best Hollywood and New York 
entertainers flying in converted 
bomber planes would follow a regu- 
lar nationwide schedule playing be- 
fore crowds as large as 15,000—and 
at prices anybody could afford,” he 
said, adding: "It would be a great 
thing for keeping money in circu- 
lation.” 

For instance, he pointed out, the 
average family spends maybe 500 
ollars a year on an automobile 
and for 125 dollars buys a refrigera- 
tor that will last 10 years. "But 
ook how much people spend in 
cafes, theaters, hotels, dance halls, 
and concert auditoriums,” he said. 
We could keep prices down and 
still pay for such big-name enter- 
tainers as Xavier Cugat, Harry 
James, the Andrews Sisters and 
Abbott and Costello.” 

_ Ae Said he planned to put in 
Some of his own capital as well as 
mane that of a group of unidenti- 
an associates "willing to back my 

fa with several million dollars.” 

4ny factories now operating in 


a 


Casey’s Dream 


_FORTLAND, Ore., Oct, 29 (ANS) 

this.» y Jones would have liked 

we — A new 126-foot locomotive 

put 28 1,081,000 pounds hasbeen 

Seattio je ®,,, SPokane-Portland- 

250. € line. It can handle up to 
Joaded freight cars and it has 
1al movable drivers. 








His statement put at rest rumors 
that priorities would be lifted be- 
cause an increasing number of 
planes are being returned to the 
airlines. Persons without priorities 
now have little assurance of board- 
ing commercial planes or of con- 
tinuing their flights if they are 
fortunate enough to get a seat at 
the start of their journey, in view 
of four classes of priorities cur- 
rently in effect. 


Penicillin And VD 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29 (ANS)— 
.” Tentative plans call for The possibility Med oye 
theater units in Los Angeles, San| 4s and ae Ak st o 
Francisco, San Diego, Buffalo, New |COmmunicable diseases pre- 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi-|dicted in a penicillin report at St. 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis,|Louis, Mo., next month, the United 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Omaha,/States Public Health Service said 
and Newark, "but we might expand |today. The reports will be part of a 
that list if things work out right,” |national postwar venereal 

he said. control conference Nov. 9-11, 


WPB Decides Against 
Liquor Makers’ Holiday 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 29— The,postponed indefinitely an expected 
War Production Board can neither | order relaxing controls over farm 
grant alcohol distillers another li-| machinery manufacturers. 
quor-making “holiday” nor permit; "We have established a policy 
any blanket relaxations of control|that no ‘across the board’ relaxa- 
over industries at present, Chair-| tions shall be granted at this time,” 
man J. A. Krug said Saturday. Krug| Krug said. For the present, civilian 
told his news conference that pro-|manufacturing will be expended 
posals for the new liquor-making|through the “spot authorization” 
holiday, previously seen as a No-/plan, he added. This is the pro- 
vember possibility, could not be | cedure by which individual plants 
given an answer for several weeks;may get WPB approval to make 
or perhaps a couple of months. consumer goods if they can show 

"WPB is watching the supply|they have labor and machinery not 
and demand for war alcohol every | needed for war. 
week,” Krug said, "and as soon as} "The farm machinery plan had 
the situation permits, appropriate|elements that looked like blanket 
action will be taken.” relaxation, so we held it up,” Krug 

An August release of distillers) commented. 
produced 54,000,000 proof gallons of| Whether WPB should set up 4 
beverage alcohol—sufficient to re-|system for allocation of certain 
lease to consumers about one year’s|percentages of consumer goods for 
norma] supply of whisky and gin.|shipment to overseas customers 
WPB’s policy against any blanket| after V-day in Europe is the ques- 
liberalization of manufacturing con-/| tion now being studied by WPB and 
trols at this time came to light/the Foreign Economic Administra- 
when Krug revealed that WPB has' tion, Krug disclosed. 


the war industry are ideal for con- 
version to theaters, he stated, be- 
cause of their large floor space, 
parking facilities, air conditioning, 
rest rooms and even kitchens, 
"All we would have to do,” he 
said, "would be to install stages 
and chairs. We could have arrange- 
ments for shifting the chairs to 
the sidelines when good dance or- 
chestras were-on. the program.” 
Hover said he envisioned one 
night stands, split weeks and oc- 
casional weeklong shows in each 
city, ,, "but never more than a 
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SURPRISING PEOPLE: Everyone has connected millionaire 
Tommy Manville with wives and more wives, but last week it 
was revealed, through court action involving his sister, that the 
silver-haired playboy has drawn a will which leaves his 10,000,000 
dollar estate in three trust funds to "support and maintain 
worthy and capable young men who desire to study medicine.” 
George Philip Weyerhauser, who was the victim in one of 

the nation’s most spectacular kidnapping cases, smiled cheer- 
fully at Fort Lewis after his in- Kr 
duction into the army. He was 
— and held for ransom in 

Nineteen-year-old Arthur Far- 
rel, Jr., of Little Rock, Queens, f 
+ New York City, is slim, fairly 
tall, wears bow ties, has a loose 
lock of hair, always looks hungry 
and can’t sing a note. What 
often happens to Arthur hap- 
pened again this week. As he ® 
sat in Pennsylvania Station, a * 
bobby-socker collapsed beside 
him, murmuring, ”Frankie!” 
Arthur’s embarrassment, says a 
witness, was almost as great as ~~ 
the bobby-socker’s disappoint- ) — 
ment. R 

Magistrate Anna M. Kross . 
was waiting for a taxi in front ~~ 
of the Waldorf-Astoria when a> 
*nice American lad’ stepped up, 
batted a pleasant breeze with her and offered the use of his own 
taxi as it drove up. The driver asked Magistrate Kross if she 
knew who the young man was. She said no, and when he told 
her, she exclaimed, Why didn’t you tell me before? I missed 
an opportunity to swoon. I certainly would have swooned.” This 
time, it WAS Sinatra 





Weyerhaus-i 


IDEAS, UNLIMITED 


A travel program for boys and 
girls is suggested by Beardsley 
Ruml, famed economist. Addres- 
sing New York University stu- 
dents, he said "it would be logi- 
cal to provide that every boy and 
girl between the ages of 12 and 
15, who could qualify in terms 
of a basic school preparation, 
would have 5,000 miles of travel 
in various parts of the United 
States. If we can feel at home 








feel at home in the whole world” 

Fashioners Bonwit Teller 
have had a real live helicopter 
lugged into their store on Fifth 
Avenue to go with their ’helicop- 
ter wear’ display. It costs a 100- 
dollar bond to sit in it. Leoking 
at the styles is free. There’s one 
flight suit which has a slant- 
wise zipper which protects the 
wearer from "prop wash.” No one 
can say Bonwit Teller’s behind 
in our own nation, it is not too the times. R. H. Macy is said to 
much to believe that we can also be chagrined. . 


. * . 


IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 








T. Royal Rupert 99th had been chosen Oklahoma's bul! of the cen- 
tury, but he’s turned into a Ferdinand. Two breeders who bought him 
for 38,000 dollars got their money back after they complained that T. 
Royal has done nothing all summer but ’kick up a big fuss out there 
in the pasture.’ The bull has been shipped to Kansas State College 
where professors will try vitamin pills or whatever it takes to make a 
bull behave like a bull. The diagnosis reads, ‘infantilism.’ 

A hungry raccoon has been eating shingles from Denver roofs for 
three months, evading cops, coon dogs and bear traps. Last week the 
’Goon’ scratched at the back door of George Goldberg’s house. George 
lured him in, called the cops. They found ’Goon’ snoozing on top of 
ps stove and dealt him a few fatal blows with Mr. Goldberg’s best 
skillets. 

A cat has been lost by Claude Greneker, dean of theatrical press 
agents. He describes his cat as a "most unusual cat, runt, no tail, full 
of electricity, white and of Siamese antecedents.” The reward for Gre- 
neker’s cat is considered one of the most tempting in years—two tickets 
to "Oklahoma.” 

A yearling, until it grows into @ deer, is cute, and Marjorie 
Rawlings wrote a best-seller about one, years ago. Hollywood snapped 
it up and spent 900,000 dollars on location shots in Florida, But Pro- 
ducer Sidney Franklin and Director Vic Fleming couldn’t decide which 
script to use. Result: the yearling they chose isn’t now, and neither 
is the boy who was the hero of the book. So, producer and director 
both lose, and Time marches on. 


WHEN IT COMES TO A VOTE 


employees of the U. S. Cartridge 
Co.’s powder division were told 
they couldn’t wear buttons sup- 
porting President Roosevelt’s can- 
didacy. The buttons are "too in- 
flammable’’—they’re made of cel- 
lophane .. . Only one President 
in U. S. histery has been named 
Thomas—Jefferson, unless ' you 
have studied enough to know that 
Woodrow Wilson's first name was 
really Thomas. 





In Miami, Fla., Capt. Miles 
R. Mountien ran into trouble 
when he took his GI ballot to 
the county courthouse to file it 
for the Nov. 7 general election. 
They wouldn’t take it. "It has to 
be mailed,” they insisted. So the 
captain went out to the street 
corner, marked his ballot and 
dropped it in the mailbox which 
stands right next to the court- 
house .. . In St. Louis, 24 girl 


ONLY-IN-AMERICA DEPARTMENT 








Where else could it happen thet the two top best-selling non-fic- 
tion books are written by a diplomat and a comedian, and concern, 
respectively, the profound problems of the postwar world and the zany 
adventures of a clown overseas? The books are Sumner Welles The 
Time For Decision” and Bob Hope’s "I Never Left Home. In the fic~ 
tion field, "Green Dolphin Street,” a drippy romance, Strange Fruit,’ 
a race-discussion-novel and "The Razor’s Edge,” Somerset Maugham’s 
latest, lead a field of 20 novels, only two of which are war novels. 

+ - . 


Joke: Two Hollywood sardines decided to go to San Francisco for 





a weekend. "Let’s swim up,” said one sardine. "Swim 700 miles! It’s 
too far,” said the other sardine. 
"Then we can take the train.” 28 


"WHAT! And be packed in like soldiers!” 
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THE GREEKS ARE FIGHTERS 








A mixed patrol of Greek men and women Partisans, cream of the youth of Greece which 
never ceased in the struggle against the German invader, pass through hilly country north 


of Athens as they aid ip spearheading the Allied liberation. 





For Formal Diplomatic Role 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 
“ROME, Oct. 29 — The newly- 


rominated American Ambassador 


to Italy, Alexander C. Kirk, is al- 
ready on the job in the newly- 
obtained United States Embassy 
in Rome—but it’s all unofficial, he 
says, until after the Senate acts 
on his nomination, which can’t be 
until after Congress reconvenes on 
Nov. 14. 
Officially, the 55-year-old career 
diplomat is here as United States 
representative on the Allied Ad- 
visory Commission for Italy, and 
as United States political advisor 
to the Supreme Allied Commander 
in the Mediterranean. He deemed 
it logical that as long as Italy re- 
mained an Allied theater of op- 
erations he would continue to hold 
those two jobs in addition to his 
ambassadorship. 
With its official life soon to be- 
gin, there was a mounting whisper 
of hustle and bustle today at the 
Embassy, housed on the fourth 
floor of the Rome palace of the 
former Queen Mother Margherita. 
Seven State Department officials 
are among a staff of 40 already on 
duty, this being about half the 
normal peacetime complement, ac- 
cording to Robert H. McBride, 
third secretary. Nine American 
girls are among the clerical staff. 
RENT A QUESTION 

One of the diplomatic knot- 
——- which must be untied when 
relations are formally resumed 
with the one-time Axis nation is 
to whom the United States Gov- 
ernment .will pay its rent for the 
use of the Queen Mother’s palace 
as its embassy. Like most early 
arrivers after the fall of Rome on 
June 4, the State Department was 
looking for quarters, since its two 
peacetime buildings adjacent to 
the Palace have been considered 
too small for some time. So after 








eh 


(Photo through PWB) 





U. S. Rome Embassy Polishes 





AMBASSADOR KIRK 





look it up in a book. The list in- 
cludes embassies or legations in 
Berlin, The Hague, Tokyo, Peiping, 
Mexico City, Moscow, Cairo and 
once before, from Oct., 1928 to Dec., 
1929, in Rome. He was ambassa- 
dor to the Greek Government-in- 
Exile “when the President named 
him to the Advisory Council for 
Italy last April. 

The Ambassador paid special 
tribute to the Swiss Government 
who looked after American affairs 
in Italy during the period of Ameri- 
can-Italian hostilities. He termed 

Swiss diplomatic service a 
"political Red Cross.” Here in 
Rome they were at one time look- 
ing after the interests of 35 coun- 
tries, both Allied and Axis, he said. 
The inside story on what hap- 





negotiations, completed on July 15 
with the Badoglio Government. the 
embassy moved into the five-story 
building at 119 Via Veneto, built 
in 1870 and considered one of the 
finest of modern palaces. During 
the regime of the Fascists, the 
palace housed the Fascist Agri- 
cultural Corporation. 

The two adjacent buildings rfow 
-house the United States Consulate 
and Myron C. Taylor, President 
Roosevelt’s representative to the 
Vatican. 

Like most other buildings in 
Rome, the elevators are not yet 
running in the embassy and one 
must climb four long flights of 
Stairs, pass through innumerable 
reception rooms and down long 
corridors te see Ambassador Kirk 
Mr. Kirk, unmarried, a graduate 
of Yale and Harvard, has the suave, 
petiched manner of a diplomat, but 
as lost none of his Yankeeisms— 
& pipe (he has nine of them on his 
desk). an eye-twinkling humor, a 
sharp bite in his speech and an 
occasional mild bit of cussing when 
the occasion allows. 

When you ask him where he’s 


pens in an embassy during those 
final hours before a declaration of 
war can now be revealed. William 
Philips was Ambassador to Italy 
when war broke out but was home 
on business and George Wadsworth, 
as American Charge d’Affairs, was 
ranking officer in Rome on Dec. 
11, 1941. 

WAR FORESEEN 
Knowing that war was inevitable, 
final diplomatic and security prep- 
rations .were begun several days 
ahead of that date. But the tip- 
off actually came when the em- 
bassy staff looked out and saw a 
ring of Italian soldiers being thrown 
around the grounds to "protect” 
them, according to John Goshie, 
who was then third secretary and 
is now back at his post. 

The Swiss Government was asked 
and consented to take over all 
American . Government buildings 
including St. Paul’s American 
church and the American Academy 
of Fine Arts. The American sec- 
tion of the foreign interests divi- 
sion of the Swiss legation main- 
tained the buildings and grounds 









served during his 29 years with 
the State Department, he has to 





but their big job was to protect 
and aid American nationals in 














Italy, of whom some 350 lived in 
Rome. Passports for them had to 
be renewed whenever they fell due, 
even though no one was allowed to 
leave until repatriation began five 
months after the declaration of 
war. 

Some Americans were interned. 


allowed to live in their apartments 
were later rounded up and moved 
into the Grand Hotel. Each man 
had a guard assigned to him, and 
although they were allowed limited 
freedom to walk about the city, 
their guard was never far behind, 
according to Goshie. 


SWISS OBLIGING 


The Swiss visited internee camps. 
and POW camps, seeking to better) 
conditions. On the whole POW; 
camps were better than internee 
camps, and Americans generally 
were better treated than other na- 
tionalities, according to published 
Swiss. reports. The Italians were al- 
ways ready to do whatever the Swiss 
asked, according to these reports. 

The Germans were a bit more 
cagey. On Christmas, 1943, they 
asked that St. Paul’s American 
church be opened for. services for 
200 American POWs, The Swiss felt 
they couldn't afford to refuse. The 
Germans had cameras and radio 
mikes at the services and made a 
big propaganda day out of the affair. 
After the services the POWs were 
given Christmas dinner at the Re- 


‘| Germans proposed a truce to evacu- 


The Embassy staff, after first being | 
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Finance Department 
just A Bit Stumped 


RICHMOND, Va. Oct. 29 
(ANS)—To one soldier the sound 
which passes for his name is a 
means of collecting his. pay, but 
to the officers of the 3: Service 
Command Headquarters ere who 
had to fill out necessary pa- 
pers it was a lot of work. 

He is Pvt. Leleieusszuieusszess- 
zes Wiilihilminizzisstiizzu Hurri- 
zzissteizzu, native of Thailand, 
who stopped off to collect his pay 
while enroute from Camp 
Wheeler, Ga., to Camp George G. 
Meade, Md. 

He said the top sergeant at 
Wheeler contented himself with 
addressing him as Private Lee. 


Smart Medic Uses 
Gab Gift In Spot 


By A Staff Correspondent 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Oct. 28 
(Delayed)—The rules ofwar will 
not permit a medic to carry a rifle, 
but there’s nothing to prevent him 
from using a gift of gab as a power- 
ful weapon and that’s exactly what 
T-5 James L. Christopher of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, did. 

In heavy fighting recently, the 

















ate the wounded. While there was a 
temporary cessation of action Chris 
persuaded a German medic to take 
him to his commander. Reluctantly, 
the German agreed. The two went 
into the German lines and got a 
couple of Jerries to fetch the com- 
mander from his dugout. 

When the Jerry officer found 
that Christopher had come over to 
ask him to surrender himself and 
his 35 men, he was amazed and en- 
raged at the audacity of Chris- 
topher, Christopher’s fine words 
about how quick German prisoners 
were booked for passage to America 
and how America was a fabulous 
land of good food, clean white 
sheets, etc., were not quite convinc- 
ing enough. It seemed Christopher 
was about to be thrown into a 
prisoner of war cage when he 
reached new heights of oratorical 
eloquence. 

Chris finally persuaded the Ger- 
man officer that he should come 
over and talk to his commander 
about the situation. When the Ger- 
man officer and Christopher re- 
turned to American lines, the Yank 
officer promptly took the German 
officer as a prisoner of war. Chris- 
topher was in no way authorized 
to approach the Jerry officer re- 
garding surrender. There were none 
of the customary arrangements 
that mark discussions of a truce or 
surrender. The Jerry officer had 
fallen for Christopher’s line. 

The climax came a few minutes 
later. The German enlisted men, 
apparently thinking their com- 
mander had given up to the Yanks, 
emerged from their positions, hands 
over their head, and marched into 
the Yank lines. There were 35 of 
them. 

Christopher was awarded the Sil- 
ver Star for service rendered the 
wounded under a heavy 88 mm. bar- 
rage north of Cecina on July 7. He 





gina Hotel, also to the accompani- 
ment of cameras and microphones. 


was covered up five times within 30 
minutes. 











- Flashes From The Front 











HAULING SUPPLIES IN A JEEP up to a front-line unit of the 
91st Infantry Division recently, Pfc. Alois J. Fisher of Antiago, Mich., 
The blast hurled him some 20 feet off the road 


hit a German mine. 


and completely demolished the vehicle. 
ing himself off, he walked back to the road where he found the jeep in 
two parts. He studied the wreck for several minutes and then felt 
himself to see if he was completely intact. 
"This is one of the luckiest days of my life.” 


* . 


SGT. DAVID BAPTISTA OF HUGHSON, CALIF., and his platoon 
of 91st Division infantrymen were holding on grimly to a small hill 
during the battle to crack the Gothic Line when the Germans opened 
a fierce attack with machine guns, mortars and 88 mm. artillery. Under 
this terrific barrage, the Krauts began to storm the hill in an attempt 
to drive the Yanks off. Then, while the platoon withdrew to reorganize 
for a counterattack, Baptista remained at his position, firing every- 
thing he had. When his rifle ammunition ran out, he threw hand 
grenades and succeeded in staving off the enemy troops. When his 
platoon resumed the attack, they found’ Baptista down to his last 


erenade. 
o . 


STATISTIC: 


IN THREE MONTHS, GIs of the 91st Infantry 
drank, cooked with, washed with, or in other ways consumed enough 
water to fill an 11-foot-deep swimming pool the size of a football field. 


But Fisher was unhurt. Dust- 


Satisfied, he remarked: 


Maty- 
The Yank 


Command Military : 
broadcast a half hour musical pro- 
gram over the American Ex _ 
tionary Station today starting 


AS A RULE, INFANTRY OUTFITS don’t like any of their men |/3°0,,b0urs. 


stepping out of line, unless they step out the way Pfc. Jerome Matyja- 
kowski of Dunkirk, N. Y., did recently. In column formation one night in 
a sector of the Gothic Line, Matyjakowski peered through a heavy mist 
and decided to leave the rest of his buddies for a minute while he in- 
vestigated what dimly appeared to be several human figures. 
jakowski’s eyes weren’t playing tricks on him that night and what he 
pated were not only —o ey he | — a. cn 

oughfoot came up within a few feet o em an owed, "Surren- recent 
der!” They did, without any trouble. ingly popular during 


at 1630 hours, the band the 
its usual one hour concert at 4 
Rome ‘Allied Area Command Hea 

quarters 
which will be followed by 4 
retreat ceremony. f the 
Area Command band, one 0° 7. 
oldest overseas, has become incr 


with both military : 
civilians. The services of ard 
may be requested throus R 
Headquarters Commandant, 


‘All Fanfare Lacking 
Upon 22nd Birthday 
Of ‘March On Rome’ 


ROME, Oct. 29 — For the first 
time in 22 years the Eterna) City 
spent a quiet Oct. 28th. There was 
no celebration of Mussolini's 
famous "March on Rome” with his 
black-shirted legions, which took 
place on Oct. 28, 1922. 

There was no fanfare at the 
Piazza Venezia where once the 
Duce ranted and the Fascists 
marched and the people cheereg. 
Yesterday there were only a few 
ambling GIs there, and Italian 
people going about their Saturday 
business. 

If a few young people awakeneq 
in the morning prepared to cele- 
brate out of force-of-habit—woulq 
you easily forget to sound off on the 
Fourth of July?—the Rome nevws- 
papers unanimously put the wet 
blanket on the thought. Their tone 
was this: that the march on Rome 
had been bad, the Fascist regime 
that followed had been bad, and the 
sooner that Oct. 28 becomes just 
another calendar date the better 
it will be for Italy. 

However, German - occupied 
northern Italy still put on the ap- 
pearance of a _ celebration, with 
Milan taking the role of Rome, 
Speeehes were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the past and future 
significance of Fascism. The parade 
of "military might” was composed 
of Fascist armed units who are 
fighting their Partisan countrymen 
north of the German lines. 

At Fascist General Headquarters, 
whereabouts undisclosed, Mussolini 
delivered a short address before a 
military assembly*which included 
Nazi 7+ ag and the Japanese Am- 

or, 

As a grimly ironical climax to 
Oct. 28, 1944, Polish troops of the 
8th Army yesterday captured Pre- 
dappio, Mussolini’s birthplace. 


Platoon Sef Mark 
Scouting Nazi Line 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY — In 
scouting more than 275 positions in 
the Gothic Line before the main 
offensive got under way, the Intel- 
ligence and Reconnaissance Platoon 
of the 363rd Infantry Regiment of 
the 91st Division played a big part 
in the breakthrough of that vaunted 
German fortification. 
Commanded by First Lt. Joseph 
W. Bone of Royal Oak, Mich., the 
platoon had accumulated a detailed 
picture of the disposition of enemy 
troops, pillboxes and gun positions 
before the division made any effort 
to crack the line, This information, 
carefully studied, shaped the of- 
fensive tactics that were to take 


lace. 

"Our job,” said Lt. Bone, "Is to 
collect and evaluate information 
about the enemy. This is done by 
various methods: patrols, observa- 
tion posts and questioning of Ital- 
ian civilians.” 

The platoon is motorized, sinc 
the men usually have to range far 
ahead of the troops to obtain their 
information. 

"Our average patrols,” said Sgt. 
Louis Maki of Detroit, Mich., 
"operate from three to five miles 
ahead of the front lines. In the 
Arno River campaign we had 8 
patrol out 16 miles ahead. 

Maki added that the platoon does 
not engage the enemy unless at- 
tacked, "Our job,” he said, "is # 
get information and then get back 


with it as soon as possible. We use 
radios to transmit intelligence that 
is extra hot.” 


Rome Area Musicians 


Schedule New Program 


ROME—The Rome Allied Area 
Band wil 


orrow afternoon 
Py wil] present 


Venezia 
form 
Allied 


in the Piazza 
e Rome 


weeks 
personnel ani 


band 








Allied Area Command. 
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Robinson Registers 
1KO. Over Woods; 
McDaniels Winner 


CHICAGO, Oct. 29" (ANS)—Ray 
»gugar” Robinson, leading con- 
tender for the welterweight crown, 
stop! Set. Woods in the 
pinth round of a scheduled ten- 
rounder in the Chicago Stadium 
igst night. The bout, which opened 
the indoor boxing season in the 
windy City, drew 10,622 fans. 

The fight was hopelessly one- 
ed as Robinson battered Woods 
from bell to bell. Woods, who is 
stationed at nearby Fort Sheridan, 
was on the defensive from the start 
and never had an opportunity to 
throw an effective punch at the 
New York Negro. Robinson weighed 
147 and Woods 153. 


BOSTON, Oct. 29 (ANS)—Jimmy 
McDaniels, 147, West Coast body 
puncher from Los Angeles, out- 
classed Billy Tordiglione of Boston 
to take a unanimous decision in 
their ten-round slugfest at the Bos- 
ton Garden last night. 

The Californian was too strong 
for the Bostonian and had the 
better of the infighting. He dropped 
Tordiglione twice in the seventh 
round, once for a count of eight and 
the other time for nine. The local 
serapper came back briefly in the 
eighth to score with solid rights to 
the body, but McDaniels countered 
with a punishing body attack in 
the last two rounds to win easily. 

Jimmy Doyle, another Coast wel- 
terweight, defeated Henry Jordan 
of Philadelphia in the co-feature. 


MONTREAL, Oct. 29 (ANS)— 
Willie Pep added Jackie Leamus, 
Baltimore Negro, to his long list of 
victims last night when the Hart- 
ford boy who is recognized in New 
York and Pennsylvania as world’s 
featherweight champion, took a 
ten-round, nontitle fight from Lea- 
mus. The decision was unanimous. 








Crippled Tigers Acquire 
Halfback Who Can Pass 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 29 (ANS)— 
Bob Trockolar, former Long Island 
University and New York Giants’ 
player, signed with Brooklyn’s in- 
jury riddled Tigers yesterday. 'Troc- 
kolar is looked upon in Flatbush 
as the answer to the prayer of 
Coach Pete Cawthon for a half- 
back who can pass. 

Footsy Lafitte, an end who was 
Supposed to enter the Army but 
didn’t, also signed. To make room 
for those two, Cawthon cut loose 
Dick McMichaels, Birmingham 








ILLINOIS SPEEDSTER 


Buddy Young, star Illinois halfback and national sprint 
champion, cuts around end on a touchdown jaunt against 
Pitt as the Illini triumphed, 39-5. Young scampered 67 yards 
last Saturday to give Illinois a 7-6 halftime lead, but Notre 
Dame came roaring back in the second half to trip Illini, 13-7. 
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CUTS LOOSE 


























Football Scores 











EAST 

Army 27, Duke 7. 

‘Boston College 19, Syracuse 12. 
Bucknell 7, Temple 7. 

Bullis School 13, Army Plebes 12. 
Colgate 6, Columbia 0, 

Connecticut 15, Brooklyn College @. 
Dartmouth 14, Brown 13. 

Drexel 13, Lehigh 6. 

Lafayette 19, Rutgers 6. 
Muhlenberg 18, F and M 6. 

Navy 26, Pennsylvania 6. 

Navy JVs 49, Pittsburgh JVs 6. 
Navy Plebes, 18, Scranton 6. 

New York University 45, CCNY 6. 
Norwich 13, Maine 6. 

Pittsburgh 26, Chatham Air Base 6. 
West Virginia 28, Penn State 27. 
Yale 32, Rochester 6. 

SOUTH 

Alabama 41, Kentucky 6. 

Florida 14, Maryland 6. 

Georgia Tech 13, Georgia Preflight 7. 
Louisiana State 15, Georgia 7. 
No.,Car, Pref’ght 14, J’sonville Navy 13 
No. Car. State 19, W and M 2. 

So. Car. 6, Charleston C. G. 6. 
Tennessee 26, Clemson 7. 





halfback and Flip McDonald, Ok- 
lahoma end. 


Virginia 34, VMI 0. 
Wake Forest 27, Miami 6. 


MIDWEST 
Drake 59, Doane 6. 
Great Lakes 40, Wisconsin 12. 
Indiana 32, Iowa @. 
Iowa State 14, Kansas State 6. 
Murray (Ky.) S. Tchrs 28, Il. -Wes. 13. 
Otterbein 19, West Virginia Tech 13. 
Michigan 4, Purdue 14. 
Michigan State 32, Wayne 6. 
Nebraska 24, Missouri 20. 
Notre Dame 13, Miinois 7. 
Ohio State 34, Minnesota 14. 
Wichita 14, Rockhurst 12. 
Wooster 20, Baldwin-Wallace 20. 
FAR WEST 
UCLA 26, Alameda Coast Guard 13. 


Loss For Irish 


DETROIT, Oct. 29 (ANS)—Jackie 
Rockne, youngest son of the im- 
mortal Knute Rockne and sensation 
of Wisconsin prep football circles 
last year, has not carried on at 
Notre Dame. Jackie has entered a 
Franciscan monastery near Detroit 
to study for the priesthood. His 
brother, Knute Jr., is with the Army 





in Alaska. 








Speaking Of Lumps -- Gaze On Rodeo 





™" + 
NEW YORK, Oct. 29 (ANS)— 
What is probably the most rugged 
deal in all professional sports is 
currently being contested at Madi- 
Son Square Garden. The buckaroos 
from the wild and wooly have been 
getting their lumps for three weeks 
how, but the show goes on although 
most of them are limping. Not only 
Tough on bones and muscles, the 
rodeo presents the toughest propo- 
nan Ng all, sports in the all-im- 
matter 
errant dollar bill. iting tire 
ben contestants in this bone- 
Ms ing circus must pay their own 
th y to and from each event, keep 
emselves in beans and coffee while 
b pprodeo’s in Progress and then, 
the 7 don’t place pretty high on 
+ ll vl , 2 pre money, start 
way back 
br men, bones and all. eRe 
yTe an entirely separate breed 
fons the different types who play 
Fond in the sports-crazy United 
a .: Ball players, golfers, boxers 
dine Cotball players look like or- 
take yer ealthy citizens when they 
ome the distinguishing habili- 
¥ of thelr trades, but these 
shirts jockeys clad in multi-colored 
ens . ptigh-heeled boots and Stet- 
Con ferment nee of great awe and 
© bowlegzed gen 

leveled se°4,224 stupid questions 
once th at them wherever they go 

Th ey set east of St. Louis. 
© draft has hit the rodeo busi- 


Ness jus 
Professincs it has hit every other 


the city slickers.|too 


left for a very peculiar: reason. A 
great many rodeo riders manage to 
accumulate enough internal] injuries 
and broken bones at an early age to 
make an Army medical officer say 
"No,-and don’t came back.” 

There’s 115,000 dollars in prize 
money this year at the Garden plus 
clothing, tobacco and Western boot 
Eeeccomnente when they get back 

Ope. 

One of the most successful riders 
in the business is 3l-year-old Bill 
McMacken, a bronco buster from 
Florence, Ariz. McMacken has won 




















the top prize in most shows around 
the cones. but hasn’t made it yet 
in N York. "I guess I just have 
good a time around here,” 
McMacken said. "I was second last 
year and was leading one time when 
my horse fell on me and broke my 
leg.” He mentions that horse falling 
on him and breaking his leg like 
an outfielder speaks of the sun 
getting in his eyes. 

McMacken started rodeo riding 





al spor 
st i Sport, but there are 
ill plenty of topflight performers 


when he was 13 and since then has 











risen to become the Babe Ruth of 
rodeo. He’s performed in England 
and Australia and wants to return 
when the war is over. McMacken 
says he averages about ten grand 
per year and his top year was good 
for 17,000 dollars. 

A good bronco buster can last 
ten years, McMacken said, and then 
he can become a roper until he’s 
about 50. Injuries don’t stop rodeo 
riders as they do ball players who 
get paid well anyway. A rodeo rider 
works or he doesn’t eat and Mc- 
Macken has ridden with a busted 


shoulder taped and doped just to 
keep making oe” 

McMacken’s qa devotee of night 
life and those New York night clubs 
may be one reason he’s never won 
here. He doesn’t train and can’t get 
accident insurance. 

Asked what he thought of cowboy 
movies, McMacken smiled and said: 
"Well, I don’t know much about 
them. I saw one when I was a kid, 
but never bothered to go see an- 


}| Bulldogs held, and took over, but 


ermaker halfback, took a punt on 





Army Smashes Duke, LSU Trims Geor 
‘Michigan Topp 


Purdue 


gia 
res 
By 40-14 





Scuttles Wisconsin, 


NEW YORK, Oct. 29—Army’s 
first real test of the season yesterda: 


at the Polo Grounds. 
The. first period was scoreless, 


were halted. The Bluedevils gave 
kept the soldiers deep in their own 


to the 42. Tom Lombardi flipped a 


and Glenn Davis ripped off tackle + 


Indiana Pulverizes lowa, 32-0; Great Lakes 


40-12; Lions Lose 





By Army News Service 


football team ran up against its 
y and came through with a second- 


half drive that brought them to a 27-7 victory over Duke before 50,000 


but Duke, showing fine contempt 


for Army's reputed power, drove to the Cadets’ 14-yard line before they 


Army plenty to worry about and 
territory most of the period. 


The Cadets finally broke loose in the second stanza with their 
widely-advertised attack when they drove 68 yards to a touchdown in 
four plays. Max Minor picked up one yard and Dale Hall nine more 


pass to Felix Blanchard on the 47 





53 to a touchdown. | 

With four minutes remaining in! 
the half, tackle Les Whyte blocked | 
Walterhouse’s punt and _ tackle 
Johnny Kerns recovered on the 12. 
Two line plays lost 12 before the 
Duke fullback, Tom Davis, passed 
to Gordon Carver, who was downed 
on the 2. Tom Davis took it over 
and Hal Raether kicked the point. 

In the third period the Cadets 
reached midfield before abandoning 
the T-formation. They moved to 
the 27 and Dale Hall reversed 
around right end to score. Walter- 
house added the point. 

Army was off again a few min- 
utes later. The Cadet line pushed 
Duke 74 yards and wound up with 
a touchdown around end. Walter- 
house again kicked the point. The 
Army line was hot again in the final 
period. George Poole blocked a punt 
which was recovered on Duke's 24 
by De Witt Coulter. Two line plays 
failed before Felix Blanchard went 
@round end 25 to the 1. Blanchard 
then blasted through for a score. 


LSU, 15; 
Georgia, 7 


At Atlanta Louisiana State un- 
corked something of a surprise by 
defeating Georgia, 15-7, with Glen 
Knight carrying the biggest part of 
the load for the Tigers. 
Knight passed to end Ed Sigrest 
in the end zone in the first period 
efter LSU recovered a Bulldog fum- 
ble on the Tech 13. Fred Land, State 
tackle, blocked George Skipworth’s 
punt in the second period, picked 
up the ball and ran 20 for a touch- 
down 
Georgia drove 70 to a touchdown 
in the third period with Charlie 
Smith and Bill Rutland carrying 
the ball. Rutland went through from 
the 3 for a touchdown and Billy 
Bryant's placement made it 12-7. 
Later in the same period Knight 
intercepted Skipworth’s pass and 
ran 50 before being brought down 
from behind on the Georgia 25. The 


State drove back to the 8 and 
Knight ended the scoring with a 
field goal. 

Michigan, 40; 

Purdue, 14 


the early stages with touchdown 
runs of 47 and 87 yards. Bob 
(Hunchy) Hoernschemeyer also 
was in evidence as he ran and 
passed to lead an attack that made 
18 first downs. . 
Indiana roared to a touchdown 
in eight plays with Harry Jagade 
pushing over from the two and 
John Tavener kicking the extra 
point. Hoernschemeyer tossed Der- 
anek a short lateral and the kid 
went 47 to score. In the second 
period Deranek took a punt from 
Ken Rose on the 13 and went the 
distance behind great blocking. Abe 
Adams made a fourth touchdown 
on a short pass. Hunchy finally 
scored himself, on a  five-yard 

burst through center. 
aT, 


Great Lakes, 40; 
Wisconsin, 12 ar 


The Great Lakes eleven climbed 
all over Wisconsin’s young Badg- 
ers at Madison, scoring in every 
period to win, 40-12. 

Eddie Saenz, former Southern 
California star; Jim Mello, Notre 
Dame, and Jim Youel, Iowa, made 
consistent gains while Saenz led 
the touchdown parade with three 
tallies. Youel, Cy Souders and 
Don Lesher, former Chicago high 
school star, made one touchdown 
each. Mello kicked four extra 
points. 

The game Badgers, who gave 
Notre Dame a real workout last 
week, ran into a defense that would 
not be penetrated. Freshman Earl 
Girard was smothered almost every 
time he handled the ball, and for 
the first time this season he left 
the game before the final whis- 
tle. 

Saenz scored from the one in the 
first period after Youel had set up 
the play with a 24-yard pass to 
Jim Keane, a fellow Iowan. Lesher 
ran 63 to the five and then went 
over in the second. Youel also 
scored before the half ended, to 
give the Sailors a 21-0 lead. 

Saenz ripped off two touchdown 
runs of 21 and 40 in the third pe- 
riod and George Spencer flipped 
27 to Souders for the Sailors’ fourth 
period touchdown. The Badgers 
came alive with five minutes to go. 
John Fee tossed to Roger Larben- 
heimer and Ed Bahlow. His second 





Michigan vowled over Purdue, 
40-14, at Ann Arbor. It was the| 
Boilermakers’ first defeat in West- | 
ern Conference competition since; 
1942. Fullback Bob Wiese and Half- | 
back Bob Nussbaumer played their 
last game for the Wolverines and 
parked a drive that saw Michigan 
ake advantage of every scoring 
opportunity. 

Michigan scored in the first period 
when Quentin Sickles, right guard, 
recovered a Purdue fumble on the 
Purdue 46. Eleven line plays with 
Wiese, Nussbaumer and Gene Der- 
ricotte carrying brought the ball to 
the 1 Wiese then went through. 
Michigan held Purdue for downs 
on the Michigan 6 in the second 
period, but Boris Dimancheff, Boil- 


the 27 a few minutes later and 
scored. Stan Dubickis’ kick gave 
Purdue a 7-6 lead. 

On the first play after the kickoff 
Nussbaumer went 61 to the 1. On 
the next play he tallied, and Joe 
Ponsetto converted. Late in the 
period Michigan went 64 in five 
plays, and Wiese went over. Each 
team scored in the third period, 
but Nussbaumer and Wiese put on 
the finishing touches with fourth- 
neriod touchdowns. 


Indiana, 32; 

Iowa, 0 

Freshman Dick Deranek, who 
Plays end on offense and ha!fback 
on defense, sparked Indiana to a 


32-0 victory over Iowa at Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 





other.” 


~ 





Deranek sewed up the game in 


shot to Bahlow went 35 for a touch- 
down. 


Nebraska, 24; 
Missouri, 20 


The Nebraska Cornhuskers fash- 
ioned one of the biggest upsets of 
the year in the Big Six circuit 
when, after going scoreless all sea- 
son, they whipped Missouri's heav- 
ily-favored Tigers, 24-20. 

Nebraska capitalized on Mis- 
souri’s errors, and struck fast 
through the air for two touch- 
downs. Nebraska took the lead in 
the first period when Missouri 
fumbled on its seven. Two plays 
later Chick Knight went five to 
score. Missouri marched back 97 
with a pass, Paul Collins to Harry 
Exler, finishing the jaunt. 

Nebraska’s second touchdown 
came when Dick Lamberty made 
a circus catch on the 28 from Ed 
Gradouville and ran the remain- 
ing distance to give the Cornhusk- 
ers a 12-6 lead at half-time. 

The lead changed twice in the 
third period. Bill Delastatious 
made it 14-12 for Missouri when 
he ran 36 and 11 for se touchdown, 
Buddy Selzer put Nebraska back 
in the ball game with a 62-yard 
run to the 20. Lamberty it 
to the 12, and Selzer passed to Bill 
Betz for the score, giving Nebraska 
an 18-14 lead. 

A 5l-yard run to the Missouri 
four led to the payoff touchdown, 
following an intercepted pass by 
vuard Ken Dermann. Junior Col- 
lopy took it over on two plunges 
and Nebraska missed a fourth 
straight conversion attempt. 
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France Bans Noted 








’Peace, It’s Wonderful,’ 
Is Goebbels’ New Line 





Anti-Labor Figure 





















PARIS, Oct. 28—Rene Belin, for- 

mer Vichy Minister of Labor and 

‘ originator of the notorious “labor 

ag A that No tried vey 

pose on the French people, winning it. 

has been banned for life from any| "Hell would yawn before us,” he 

role in the French trade union/said, "if we laid down our arms 

movement, it was announced t0-/and surrendered to the mercy of 

day. Also excluded for life were 

Georges Dumoulin, Raymond Fori- 
geval and Ludovic Zoretti. 

Stephan Lauzanne, former edi- 


for time was on. He consoled his 

Msteners with the forecast that the 

Germans have every chance of 
it 


our enemies as they have so often 
asked us to do. Germany is firmly 
+ oe to hold out to a suc- 
cessful finish. Our opponents are 
; on 

Eset tw ob a charge of “in-|not pursuing a single war aim by 
telligence with the enemy.” If|which suffering humanity might 

convicted, he will be liable to death./in the least benefit.” 
Jean Luchaire, editor of the now} But Germany’s war aims, he 





workers are 
novel 
war production on wi 

t hopes — even the greatest 


ie 


weapons in 4 oe 


produced. German 
out aay 


pin 


to the Allies as much 





























































German Defenses 


film as 
"female quisling number one” and 
mistress of Otto Abetz, chief Nazi 
agent in France before the war. 
She, too, faces a trial for treason, 
if caught. 

Andre Diethelm has been rein- 
stated as Inspector General of Fi- 
mances, today’s official journal 
said. He held this post before 
German occupation. 

The French cabinet yesterday is- 





(Continued from page 1) 


rovisional municipal council for 
Paris and a provisional departmen- 


jy ~ FA — a east over open fields and dikes, 


February, 1945, and in the mean- completely exposed to German fire. 
time the authorities will be con-]| Allied headquarters announced 
voked by government decree. last night that the free use of the 

Maurice Thorez, French Com-/yndamaged port of Antwerp is 
munist leader now in Moscow, = blocked only by the isolated Ger- 
goon return here, according man coastal guns of one battery 


Jacques Duclos, Secretary of the 
French Communist party. The New| t Flushing, on Walcherin Island. 


made his announcement at a meet-] Army front remained static yester- 
= here last night. There was noj day, with the Germans directing 
official confirmation of Duclos’| jight artillery fire against American 


a —,_ . probe German defenses guarding 


the work of| Vital passes through the Vosges 
the French| Mountains, and were advancing 
radio| Slowly yesterday over difficult ter- 

rain. In the area southeast of Ram- 
bervillers, the villages of Hous- 
seras and Jussarupt were captured. 
Two of western Germany’s big- 
gest rail yards, at Hamm and Mun- 
ster, were attacked yesterday by 
American heavy bombers for the 


social 
night 
attend a reading of 
poets and writers of 
resistance movement, a 
broadcast here said today. 


JAP PEACE 


(Continued from page 1) 








~ Fe ae ps el ME mt 


e while more than 1,000 RAF bomb- 
said, "because the facts are slowly/ers, escorted by 400 fighters, gave 
seeping into the consciousness of/ Cologne its heaviest raid of the war. 
the ‘Japanese people that: one, 

they are going to be defeated; two,] LONDON, Oct. 29 — RAF Lan- 
the Japanese merchant fleet is|casters made a 3,200-mile round 
being whittled down to the vanish-/ trip to hit the German battleship 
ing point; three, Japan’s war plants| Tirpitz, anchored 120 miles south of 
are gradually being blotted out of|/the Alton Fjord in ‘Norway, the 
existence; four, Japan’s gangster/ British Air Ministry announced to- 
loot will eventually be taken away; | day. Flying through murky weather, 
five, if the war continues long|/the Lancaster pilots reported a 
enough Japan’s military machi direct hit with a 12,000-pound bomb 
and clique will be liquidated; six,)on the German dreadnaught. The 
Jepan will be reduced to a third Tirpitz was last attacked in Sep- 


power. 

"The stolid long-suffering blindly 
obedient peasants” and "emotion- 
ally unstable fanatics” 
realize this, he conceded, but he 
added there 





ters also scored a direct hit with a 
12,000 pounder. 





RED ARMY 


(Continued from page 1) 





forces liberated Ruma, 36 miles 

northwest of Belgrade, and Apatin, 

near the Hungarian frontier. 
Marshal Tito’s communique an- 


"Before complete ruin of 
Japan,” he said, "these men are 
almost certain to make an attempt 
to save something from the woouk 
age.” 


portant Adriatic port. A 125-mile 
stretch of the Dalmatian coast from 
— aaa is now in Par- 

san hands. 
Yugoslav Mass Marshal Meretskov’s army struck 
ROME—A mass in honor of all/more deeply into Norway, liberating 
Yugoslav victims of World War II/several more towns, In the Petsamo 
will be held Wednesday, Nov. 2 atjregion Soviet forces occupied Maja- 
10 AM, in the Basilica of S. Cle-/kalla, a junction 45 miles southwest 

mente, Via S. Giovanni in Later-|of Kirkenes. 
ane. All Yugoslavs and Allied] Long range Soviet bombers car- 


Smashed By Allies 


have linked up with the British and 
the | Canadians in the newly established 
beachhead on South Beveland. 
British landing forces have now 
sued an ordinance setting UP 4] pushed almost two miles westward, 
while the Canadians have plunged 
six miles into the island from the 


third time in less than a week, | 


tember when Russia-based Lancas- ba 


nounced the capture of Split, im-/| bac’ 


is no worker, no 
dier, no intellectual, no 


watchword is 
more arms.’ 
capitulate.” 


sorb.” 
For the German 


ism.” 
proud to have so brave an ally.” 


acing news of all. 
several 


Martial music filled the air like 
a benediction on Goebbels’ speech. 
But it seemed as if the Allies had 
timed their answer to the peace 
talk perfectly. The music was in- 


to|terrupted by an air raid warning: 


”Fast bombers over west and south- 
west Germany.” 


GEN. STILWELL 


(Continued from page 1) 











|China Sea with the Pacific Fleet 
victories would make possible sup- 
|Plying large Allied armies in China, 
|it was pointed out. This would make 
ithe China and Burma theaters sepa- 
rately important enough to have a 
——_ head over each, the experts 
8 

| General Stilwell, widely known 
as "Vinegar Joe” because of his 
|acid tongue and disdain for incom- 
petency, has been so actively con- 
nected with all the fighting in 
Burma and China since the very 
earliest days of the war that he has 
become almost symbolic of Ameri- 
ca’s meager but grim part in that 


paign. 

The 61-year-old general, also 
called "Fighting Joe” for his quali- 
ties as @ scrapper, was in command 
of the few American troops in 
Burma when the Japs, then all- 
triumphant, drove the Allies in hu- 
miliating retreat into India. Then 
"Fighting Joe” said they had kicked 
"the hell out of us,” and he said 
he’d come back and "kick hell out 
of them.” 

Over all the many bitter months 
since those early days of 1942, Gen- 
eral Stilwell has been struggling 
k. His men fought through the 
jungles and terrible mountains of 
northern Burma, trying to stretch 
the Ledo R to the Burma Road 
and get a supply route to China. He 
worked with Gen. Frank Merrill's 
famous Marauders” and the late 
General Wingate of the British 
Burma Commandos. The taking of 
Myitkyina this summer was a high- 
point of "Vinegar Joe’s” career. In 
August of this year, he was raised 





friends of Yugoslavia are invited|ried out a massed attack on Buda- 
to attend the ceremony, pest Friday night. 





to the rank of a full four-star gen- 
eral. 


as to his own people, Goebbels 


"In the whole of Germany there 
no peasant, no sol- 
politician, 
no woman or mother who even in 
his or her most secret thoughts 
would contemplate giving in. Our 
‘more soldiers and 
Germany will not 


And in the same vein: "We now 
have more manpower. than our 
armament industry can readily ab- 


le there 
was encouragement offered in the 
example of Japan and her "will 
to resist United States imperial- 
Goebbels added, "We are 


Finally, there was the most sol- 
“Hitler,” Goeb- 
bels concluded, "with whom I spent 
days at his headquarters, 
stands like a rock amid the surg-| Brady 
ing tide. He told me he was never 


York Times reported that Duclos} The situation on the U. 8. 1st|/§0,firmly convinced of victory as 
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attendants wore black ahd carried 


take a honeymoon trip. 
year-old Lowry Field student in the 
AAF Technical T 

was issued only a one-day pass. 


Bombing By Instruments 
Keeps 15th On Targets 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Oct. 
29—Except for the development of 
"instrument bombing,” the 15th 
AAF would have been completely 
grounded during the past two days 
but as it was, a small force was able 
to find its target yesterday at Klag- 
enfurt, while last night other bom- 
bers were again over southern Ger- 
m: 


any. 
Medium bombers of the TAF have 





and fighter bomber operations were 
carried out yesterday. - 

MAAF flew 170 sorties yesterday, 
120 the day before, with a total loss 
of three planes. 


Germany Admits Death 
Of Three More Generals 


LONDON, Oct. 29—Three more 
German generals have been killed, 
two on the western front and one 
on the eastern front, DNB, the 
German news agency, announced 
tonight. 

Those killed on the western front 
were Maj. Gen. Fritz Reinhardt of 
Saxony, and Major General Erich 
von Kirchbach of Dresden. 

Infantry General Schnecken- 
burger has been killed in fighting 
in the Belgrade area. 




























WHAT ARE THOSE THATS HE’ OF CouRsE- 
Ri NEW EXECUTIVE ier YA THEYVE JST 
NOISES P— MANAGER _IN LY GIVEN HIM 
IT OUNOS 1g } SHARGE OF Q A PILL 
IN UNBEARABLE }] “THEY'VE JUS o UPROAR 
ONY FF —" Yi s 
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small white and yellow bouquets of 


raining School 


these stereotyped mi) 
i. 

Was & Story of impass. 
able roads, washed-out bridges 
rain-swollen streams, flooded low. 
lands, and zero visibility, but that 


Force Headquarters. The Pins o 
the wall map simply staye. t 
where har dene ply yed about 
ie weather was giving Alli 

troops a chance to “oman 
their forces,” the official supple- 
mentary statement added, and was 
giving the Germans a chance to dig 
in still further. There was some 
German counterattacking and in. 
creased enemy artillery. At one 
point, American advanced elements 
withdrew from exposed positions 
on Monte Messano, the official 
statement said. In the coastal sec. 
tor Brazilian troops took Monte 
Faeto, west of Gallicano, : 

That Bologna, target of the Al- 


| lied offensive, is itself in turmoil 


was made known in today’s "Italian 
resistance front” communique from 
Allied armies in Italy. "Fascist 
authorities are carrying out mass 
executions in Bologna on their own 
and without the knowledge of the 
Germans,” the report said. 


Bulgarian Armistice 
the 


Signed In Moscow 


MOSCOW, Oct. 29—An armistice 
with Bulgaria has been signed here 
on behalf of the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and the United 
States, the Moscow radio said last 
night. The text will be announced 
later. 

The agreement was signed after 
two days of negotiations between 
representatives of the Allies and 
Bulgaria. Marshal Feodor Tolbuk- 
hin, representing Russia, and Maj. 
Gen. J. A. H. Gammell, represent- 
ing General Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, Supreme Commander in 
the Mediterranean Theater, signed 
for the Allies. Petko Stainov, Bul- 
garian Foreign Minister, signed for 
his country. 

The radio here quoted the Bul- 
garian delegation as stating that 
its guvernment had carried out "a 





eek, | considerable part of the conditions 


provided for in the draft of the 
terms” submitted by the Allies. 
At the first meeting of the con- 
ferees Stainov decfared that we 
the faults committed by 
the former Bulgarian regime which 
carried out an antipopular policy 
in the name of our country, draw: 
ing us totally into an unjustified 
war against the western democra- 
cies.” He added that by fighting 
the Germans the Bulgarian people 
wished to ’remove the shame which 
their former rulers cast upol 
them.” 


Three Americans, Dane 
Win Nobel Science Prize 


NEW YORK, Oct. 29 (ANS)— 
Four scientists now in the United 
States, three of them Americans, 
have been awarded shares in = 
Nobel prizes for medicine for > 
years 1943-44, the American Sw 

Ww: mcy announced. 
anne. Swath for 1943, being oy 
now after a year’s delay, was ©) 








Joseph Erlangel 


and 


Pig icology at W' 
co. 
iy St. oe 


cer Gasser 0 
Fork. airestor of the Rockefelle 


Institute. 


Papal Audience 
AN CITY, Oct. 29—Casm 
tne toe Polish Ambassador, 
the Holy See, was received ye: 
day in private audience by 
Pius XII. 
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